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) PROFIT P \OTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert ‘“‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 








PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

~ not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

m4 ‘ est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


Wnternational 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 













FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL’'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT 


LEADS IN BAKING QUALITY 


Flour Milled from *Nebraska Wheat 
Consistently Makes Good Bread 


This year—as in every year—flour from * 
98% 


Nebraska wheat has excellent mixing tolerance, 
desirable baking strength and ease of handling. of Nebraska's 1952 wheat 
For UNIFORMLY fine baking, choose Nebraska crop of 96 million bushels 

’ is of varieties that are ap- 
quality. More than *98% of the wheats grown proved by the Nebraska 
in Nebraska are varieties approved for their Grain Improvement Associ- 
desirable milling and baking characteristics. 











ation and rate “good” to 
“uj ‘fs «ff. 
excellent” in milling and 





For further information, address inquiries to: baking characteristics. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Association of Commercial Tare eNe Taal ititige|| 
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THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING C0. resis cin, s. oat. 

















A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 

pie fruits and confectioners items. 

Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 

On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


es BELOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK (rry 
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Transportation Center... 


®@ Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads, St. Louis is the second largest railroad 
center in the United States! 


@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 474% of total miles of railroad in 
the United States! 


®@ Hub of the inland waterways system handling upwards of 6,000,000 
cargo tons annually! 


® Direct through service to 
most points! 


® Combine this with 
Valier’s service! 


@ All the flours you use, in one 
car, in any assortment! 
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Chalk up another development for Bemis . . . and another sales 
boost for your feeds. Use the new Bemis Kitchen-Aid Bags... ideal 


for towels, scarves, curtains and aprons. 


Housewives all want the fine border-design prints they get from 
these emptied bags. This gives your brand a big edge... when you 
pack in Kitchen-Aid. Get the jump on your competition. 


Ask your Bemis Man for complete details immediately. 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





Gor the New Year 


Make a profitable New Year Resolution—to bake the best in 
hard winter wheat flours -in 1953. That means KELLY’S 
FAMOUS, of course. You'll be pleased and so will your 
customers. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 
hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity 
and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for 
steady, dependable bakery performance. 










PEACOCK 

BIG ‘'S”’ , 
GOLDEN BELT 
PANCRUST 
WONDERSACK 
Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! DOUGHBUSTER 


6 HELLABARGER’S 


' SALINA, KANSAS 
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. wHASE 
MULTIWALL BAGS 


Chase Multiwalls are “Built to TAKE it!” They’re the 
work horse of packaging! They are easy to handle, 
stack, and palletize . . . easy to open and to empty. 
Furthermore, Chase Multiwall Bags are economical! 
and sharply reproduce your brand name. Your Chase 
salesman is a thoroughly informed packaging expert. 
Check with him on Chase Multiwalls for the better 
packaging of your product. 


Percheron Horses are famous 
throughout Europe for great 
strength and symmetry of line. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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CREAM LOAF |; 
FLOUR M 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED 
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ER-I 
LARABEE MiLiinc 


SEnNtrar 
Office 
INMEAP OLS Minn yee 
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Cream Loaf Flour—one of the largest selling 


brands of bakery flour in America. 
Count on Cream Loaf, day after day and season after season, 
to measure right up to your baking skill. 
Put Cream Loaf on your wext flour order. 
If you would like an adequate sample of Cream Loaf Flour, 


tell your Commander-Larabee representative, or write us. 


Commander-Larabee 


MELLIN G COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Editorial .. . 


Promotion—A Must for Progress 


HROUGH the Bakers of America Program 

and individual merchandising programs spon- 
sored by the baking industry and its allied com- 
panies, the baker is being given a heaven-sent 
opportunity to build customers and profits, and to 
make the public aware of the industry of which 
he is a part. 

Before all these promotions, we have told you, 
on behalf of these organizations, that most of the 
work has been done for you, and you have only 
to capitalize on it. 

Let us not mention how important it is for 
you not to waste this effort—let us rather em- 
phasize that you should do it for the benefit of 
your industry. It is not enough that the beautiful 
magazine advertisements are read by the home- 
maker, or that allied companies spend thousands 
of dollars to do your promotion work for you, 
to sell your products—you must realize that these 
promotions are fated to break down almost com- 
pletely unless they are picked up and made a 
“big thing” on the local level. 

Take the state of Minnesota, for example—the 
Minnesota State Fair, largest of its kind in the 
country, with bakeries and allied companies con- 
tributing many hours of time and many thousands 
of dollars to make the people of the state aware 


Better Breakfasts 


(See Article on Page 66) 

ACK in the days around the turn of the 

century, when every American consumed 
about a barrel of flour a year, this average citizen 
ate a huge breakfast every day—a breakfast built 
around cereals, pancakes, sweet rolls, coffee cake, 
doughnuts and bread. 

Now, with the waistline receiving attention 
from doctors as well as beauty consultants, the 
substantial breakfast has been drastically cut. 

This action is viewed with alarm by the medical 
profession as well as by the baking industry. We 
all know that a worker cannot do his best on a 
quickly-downed glass of orange juice, or the secre- 
tary’s breakfast of coffee-and-cigarette. 

The Bakers of America Program is embarking 
on one of the most important moves of its his- 
tory—cooperating with nutritionists and other 
food industries to raise the breakfast to a respected 
position, to tell Mr. and Mrs. Average how im- 
portant it is. This is a laudable aim. The Bakers 
of America Program will do its usual good job; 
it is depending on the individual baker to pitch in 
with both hands at the contact level. Excellent 
promotional pieces, point-of-sale materials, window 
streamers, posters and publicity releases are avail- 
able from program headquarters, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Help the industry by helping yourself. 

Let’s make “Better Breakfasts” work where it 
must—at the consumer level. 


a ¢ ww 
This Month... 





Flour Market Review .......... Page 14 
ED. se ctrencen cess osu Pages 22, 23 
Questions and Answers ........ Page 24 
BR NE SES rece cs cceccsise Page 32 
Worth Looking Into ........... Page 42 


Ringing the Baker’s Doorbell...Page 50. 
Crusts and Crumbs ............ Page 59° 
In the Industry Spotlight ...Pages 9, 62 
Merchandising, Advertising and 


EE. <5 0:censie wesw eeu Pages 66, 67 
Successful Selling ............. Page 67 
Convention Calendar .......... Page 71 
Index to Advertisers ........... Page 80 











that the baking and milling industries cooperate 
in their state to give them the most healthful, 
delicious, and carefully prepared baked products 
in history. 

In all of the Twin Cities, with over a thousand 
outlets for baked foods—less than ten bakery 
windows carried tie-in promotion. 

Despite the fact that hundreds of pieces of 
promotional material had been furnished—even 
carried directly into the shop—without a cent of 
cost to the baker. 

Isn’t it possible that these promotional experts 
and companies trying to lift the baking industry 
to its rightful place in the nation’s awareness and 
economy will ask, “what’s the use?” and turn 
these thousands of promotional dollars to other 
industries they serve, and whose members are 
more fully aware of the importance of crying 
your wares? 

All industry lives or dies on consumer accept- 
ance. 

Customers can be held on quality, but they 
must be sold. 

If you waste the industry’s inventiveness at 
the point of sale, you are sabotaging the whole 
effort. 

Let’s Promote Harder in 1953. 


Cadillaes at Chevrolet 
Prices? 
(See Story on Page 13) 
HE case for a reduction in the number of 
flours “tailor-made” for a specific buyer 
was stated during the recent workshop conducted 
by the American Institute of Baking and the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists in Chi- 
cago. Ellis D. English, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is of the opinion that the 
baking industry has been getting a break in flour 
prices, and has been allowed carte blanche in the 
matter of flour specifications. 

Here are several of Mr. English’s remarks to 
the laboratory technicians of the baking and mill- 
ing industries. He urges cooperation in conquering 
the problem to the mutual benefit of both indus- 
tries: 

“Mills, operating continuously for four, five 
or six days a week, making primarily only a few 
grades of flour, were able to make mass produc- 
tion economies in operation. Those economies have 
always been passed on to the baking industry. 

“If the present trend [in flour specifications] 
continues, mass production economies will be 
destroyed. Millers now find themselves delivering 
custom-made flour, but at mass-production prices. 

“Bakers have been getting Cadillacs at Chev- 
rolet prices, Certainly there is nothing wrong 
about buying a Cadillac, but when you buy a cus- 
tom-built car you expect to pay custom-built 
prices. I want to tell you frankly that this trend 
must stop.” 

It would seem clear enough that cereal chem- 
ists should take stock of the great number of 
differing specifications for flour and the great 
variety of chemical and physical tests which are 
part and parcel of those specifications. As repre- 
sentatives of flour sellers and flour buyers they 
should come to some agreement on standard speci- 
fications with a view to eliminating contradiction 
and confusion.’ Finally they should reach a more 
satisfactory accord on standards used in assessing 
baking qualities. 

These things should not be too difficult. Reduc- 
ing the number of specifications for pan bread, let 
us say, should be a simple matter of agreement 
between the products control directors of milling 
companies and their colleagues in the laboratories 
of the flour buyers. 
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POLY COURT CASE: The possibility of a long 
legal battle over the use of polyoxyethylene-based 
emulsifiers in white bread and rolls appears cer- 
tain. Although the U.S. Court of Appeals has 
turned down a petition to reopen the bread stand- 
ards hearings themselves the Atlas Powder Co. 


has asked for a rehearing. Details on page 12 


PLANT INSPECTIONS: Although the Food & 
Drug Administration has lost a court appeal which 
would have cleared its right to inspect food proc- 
essing plants there is every indication that the 
baking industry will continue whole-hearted co- 
operation with FDA inspectors who desire to ex- 
amine plant cleanliness and sanitation. 

Details on page 12 


BREAD FLAVOR: Improving the eating quality 
of bread is a goal which should rank high on the 
cereal chemist’s work sheet, believes John A. 
Wayt, vice president of the American Bakeries 
Co., who addressed a workshop conducted by the 
American Institute of Baking and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Details on page 13 


FLOUR MARKET: Wheat and flour prices were 
under considerable downward pressure in early 
January, although the dip in flour costs was 
checked somewhat by a more moderate decline in 
cash wheat prices as compared with the futures. 
The government’s loan program appeared to be 
the only significant supporting factor in the midst 
of a dominantly bearish situation, according to 
George L. Gates, market editor. Details on page 14 


ARBA CONVENTION: The huge Kiel Auditorium 
in St. Louis will be the center of the “Baker's 
Fair,” the education-packed convention and ex- 
position of the Associated Retail Bakers of America 
scheduled for April 12-15. A stimulating program 
is shaping up. Details on page 16 


DON’T MISS: Honey has long been used as a 
sweetener. Today it still has its place in the 
American diet. The use of honey in cakes, cookies 
and sweet goods is outlined in a valuable article 
written by Loren B. Smith and John A. Johnson of 
the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Kan- 
sas State College. Special article on page 21 


DON’T MISS: Twenty-two years ago Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc. built its first bakery in 
Seattle. Recently completed was its new $2 million 
plant. Whenever such tremendous growth takes 
place there are many near-miraculous develop- 
ments in machinery and production which makes 
interesting reading. Special article on page 58 


te * 
Next Month... 


@ KEEPING BAKERY sales at a high 
level at this time of the year provides a 
real test for the baker, A. J. Vander 
Voort, technical editor of The American 
Baker, explains in his feature on formulas 
next month. A good variety of top quali- 
ty products is the No. 1 sales stimulant, 
he points out. Extra effort devoted to 
attractive window and show case dis- 
plays and suggestive selling will help 
create new interest for your baked goods 
and more profits for you. Don’t miss Mr. 
Vander Voort’s next formula feature for 
new ideas to pep up Sales. 


@ PROPER SANITATION for the pie 
baker includes all the standard procedures 
of insect and rodent control together with 
special applications necessary because of 
the character of the baked product. Louis 
A. King, Jr., director of bakery sanitation 
for the American Institute of Baking, will 
outline sanitation specifics in February. 
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Baking Industry Looks for a Success Formula 


1952's Lessons Make 1953's Tasks Easier 





ABA 
Selling Baked Foods and 
The Baking Industry 


Developments within and outside the baking 
industry are combining to create a feeling of 
optimism for 1953—an optimism which, as an 
operating baker myself, I share. 

There is a feeling of hope, a feeling of con- 
fidence that business can and will be good in the 
coming year. There is, in the conversations I have 
had with bakers, a belief that the future will bring 
corrections in matters which have restricted busi- 
nessmen in the past. 

No baker I know is so naive as to believe that 
automatically, with a change in our national 
administration, there will be a complete removal 
of all the red tape of govern- 
ment control, an immediate 
easing of tax burdens, or re- 
moval of other matters whichgg 
have held back expansion,§ 
curtailed extension of the free 
enterprise system. We know 
these changes will take time. 
We know also that neither bakers nor other busi- 
nessmen expect or want to be in a position where 
business dominates the national scene without re- 
gard to the welfare of the laboring man or the 
general public. We have a full awareness of the 
fact that our business is closely hinged to the 
general well being of our nation as a whole. 

This is no time for any baker to assume that 
he can let down in his production standards of 
quality and efficiency in the belief that he will 
benefit regardless of what he does. Rather it is 
a time for building sharply in every degree as far 
as quality and efficiency are concerned. 

The very fact that we may hope for a removal 
of some of the restrictions of the past means to 
me that we can expect keener competition and 
that therefore we must be more aggressive in 
our merchandising, more positive in our quality 
control than ever before. Not only within our 
industry, but in other fields we can expect a great- 
er drive for the consumer dollar. Our products 
are competing in many fields, and by diligent ap- 
plication and continued emphasis on the many 
truly tremendous assets we have in the nutritional 
field, we can compete well. 

Certainly within the ABA there will be no 
easing in our many campaigns to build the in- 
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Curtiss H. Scott 
ABA Chairman 


E. E. Kelley, Jr. 
ABA President 


dustry to a higher plane of favor with the con- 
sumer. We see opportunity ahead which we have 
not had in many years, an opportunity to sell 
quality bakery foods and an opportunity to sell 
the baking industry to the consumer. 

Accordingly our plans are formulated to inten- 
sify every activity of our association, particularly 
in the Bakers of America Program. 

We have made a positive shift in our national 
advertising to improve the audience on our radio 
show, by moving to a later time and by moving to 
a network which offers us more stations. 

In the consumer service campaign through the 
American Institute of Baking, steady expansion is 
mapped in every direction—to reach more people 
more emphatically with the value, the necessity 
and the desirability of including bakery foods in 
the daily menu. 

Our public relations program will be broader, 
extending into more fields, providing more help to 
each baker in building his and his industry’s pres- 
tige at the local level. The publicity phase of public 
relations will be expanded, reaching into more 
homes with facts of our industry which will furth- 
er the campaign of augmenting the baker’s stature. 

Our two great promotional drives—the break- 
fast campaign in February and March and the 
July picnic promotion—are already assured of a 
vast support from other people and with pledges 
of intensive promotion from within our industry. 

The year-around campaign telling the enrich- 
ment story, the story of quality products and all 
the other stories of our industry and bakery foods, 
will be on a greater scale than in the past. 

With these potent factors in the industry lead- 
ing the way for greater consumer understanding 
and appreciation of bakery foods, with hope of 
changed conditions which will enable businessmen 
to build with confidence for the future, there is 
reason to believe that our industry can look for- 
ward to 1953 as a year for expansion and improve- 
men all along the line. E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the American Bakers Assn., Chicago. 

Normally there is not too much pleasure in 
looking back and there have been years in the 
past when bakers were a little hesitant to look 
ahead. 

But here at the end of 1952 I think most of 
our industry can review the past year with satis- 
faction and look forward into 1953 with a great 
deal of confidence and hope for the future. 

We have not had specific and detailed sales 





B. E. Godde 
ARBA President 
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reports from our members giving an accurate 
analysis of operations during 1952, but in conver- 
sation with a goodly number of bakers enough 
information has been given to justify a statement 
that it was a fairly good year for the industry 
as a whole. 

We had trials and tribulations in the form 
of regulations and price controls. Some of these 
were ironed out during the year for some bakers. 

Generally, there seems to have been an increase 
in dollar volume ranging from 4% to 8% in the 
industry. 

Profits were as good as could be expected in 
view of the national situation on taxes and with 
operating costs holding high. 

From the standpoint of our national associa- 
tion, there was definite progress made. We have 
built for the future by strengthening all depart- 
ments. The officers and governors are very con- 
fident that our association will grow steadily in 
the year ahead, that it will prove of greater 
service to every member and to the industry as 
a whole. 

Our most positive act was the installation of 
a full-time president. E. E. Kelley, Jr., president 
of the Butter Crust Bakeries of Lakeland, Fla., 
moved into our Chicago office to assume the duties 
of full-time president. 

His record of more than 25 years as an operat- 
ing baker, as the executive director of one of the 
large bakery organizations, as a governor of our 
association, brings us a background of experience 
in the industry and experience in general manage- 
ment which will do much for our association and 
the industry in years to come. 

We have expanded and plan to expand still 
farther the public relations operations of the 
association. More and more direct, localized bene- 
fits to bakers will be recorded in his work during 
1953. 

We have brought into being new services and 
new functions of the Association, creating an 
industrial relations department, retaining a great 
university for an industry analysis, augmenting 
our staffs in Chicago and Washington. These 
and other services have strengthened our associa- 
tion, making possible more industry service for 
1953 and beyond. 

Our committees are working steadily to solid- 
ify our relations with other organizations with 
which we have a mutual interest—the millers, the 
dairy people and others. 

But our biggest effort has been and will be 
to bring integral units of the baking industry 
closer together. The need for close co-operative 
campaigning by individual bakers on industry 
matters was never greater. 

As more and more bakers think in terms of 
a national industry and work with their national, 
regional and local associations in the task of build- 
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ing the industry as such to higher levels, progress 
in the baking business will be measured steadily 
day by day and week by week. Curtiss H. Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, ABA chairman. 


ARBA 


Quality Control and 
National Promotion 


In line with the responsibility vested in me, 
serving my second term as president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America and having 
traveled extensively this year, visiting conventions 
and with retail bakers, I am firmly convinced that 
the wide-awake retail baker will again enjoy a 
good year in 1953. 

In my opinion retail baking is no different in 
fundamental business practices than any other 
business and must be run on sound business prin- 
ciples. The wide-awake baker 
who makes customer accepted 
quality products and devotes 
plenty of time, ingenuity and 
money for promotion of his 
products has been doing al- 
right and making a little 
money, aS much as has been 
possible in 1952 under government regulation and 
the existing tax structure. 

My heartache has been and still is—that it is 
too easy for retail bakers to fail in business. I 
think there are many reasons for this: 

1. It is too easy to go in the baking business. 

2. Retail bakers have not seemed inclined 
to support their national association, 
which could establish a code of ethics 
for the very successful operation of a 
retail bakery and help those who now 
need help to survive. 

3. Because we do not have standards of 
quality and control. 

4. Because it is difficult for any food proc- 
essor or manufacturer to survive as an 
individual. 

Of course, there are many more reasons which 
space does not permit enumerating. So, I further 
predict that the awakening which has taken 
place among the retail segment of our industry 
to the benefits to be derived from ARBA will 
continue. Believe this is taking place because of 





the strong position we are in today, through effici- 


ent functioning of our staff and by spreading the 
gospel to the four corners of the U.S. 

ARBA has a strong representative board of 
directors and its future officers are also of the 
hard working, success loving type who will guide 
ARBA to new heights and increased value to 
retailers in the future, I am sure. It has been a 
pleasure for me to have served as president of so 
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important an association, and if I have accom- 
plished anything it has been because I love our 
industry and believe we could well do many times 
more dollar volume and enjoy thousands more 
retail bakeries if our products were accepted in 
the way I think they should be and could be 
through quality control and national promotion. 
Who wants to support me on this assumption? 
Bernard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Battle 
Creek, Mich., President, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America. 


ASBE 
Success Through Sharing 
Knowledge and Experience 


Like the respite from the day’s work which 
evening brings is this welcome breathing spell at 
the year’s end, when we review the past months 
and recall how much we owe to the friends we 
have made. 

For nigh unto 29 years, the members of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers have been 
giving and sharing of each other’s knowledge and 
experience. It is my sincere wish 
that the coming year may ex- 
tend even further the blessed- 
ness of giving and the goodness 
of sharing which so sets our 
society apart from others. To 
the baking industry throughout 
the four corners of the earth, 
I extend to you on behalf of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. Fred Weber- 
pals, H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, president Am- 
erican Society of Bakery Engineers. 


NSBA 


One of Industry’s 
Best Years Predicted 





1953 should be one of the best years for the 
baking industry since the end of World War II. 
There will be no shortage of basic food ingredients 
and they should be no higher in price than they 
are now. As a matter of fact, many of them may 


Ciy the Des 


be lower. Machinery and equip- 
ment should be readily available 
and at current prices. Price con- 
trol should soon be a thing of 
the past and prices can be set 
that bear a real relationship to 
cost even though it appears that 
present prices are largely satis- 
factory. The purchasing power of the consuming 
public will remain high. Those who vigorously 


(Continued on page 7) 
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7.8 Million Ton Sugar Quota Far 
Short of Industry Recommendation 


WASHINGTON — The baking in- 
dustry and other industrial consum- 
ers of sugar took it on the chin again 
in the fight for adequate sugar quotas 
under the provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1948 when the secretary of agri- 


culture, Charles F. Brannan, ordered 
an original quota for sugar of 7,800,- 
000 tons, raw value, for 1953. 

This is far short of the quota rec- 


ommendations of the baking industry 
and the other industrial users made 
here at the hearings on the quota 
determination. 

Under the provisions of the act the 
secretary may, however, issue addi- 
tional quota authorizations through- 
out the calendar year to maintain the 
goals of the act, among which are 
adequate supplies and stable prices. 

That the secretary would probably 
stay on the “low” side in his original 
quota finding was more or less a fore- 
zone conclusion among observers here 
who see the sugar act essentially as 
an instrument to protect the price of 
beet sugar in the domestic market. 

First to erupt in protest against 
the quota finding was E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., American Bakers Assn. president, 
who dubbed the decision “arbitrary 
and one-sided.” The low quota tech- 
nique previously followed and adopt- 
ed again this year, according to Mr. 
Kelley, is designed to force sugar 
prices higher than necessary; it will 
penalize consumers and intensify an 
already perilous supply situation. _ 

The 7.8 million ton quota is esti- 
mated as 300,000 tons less than actual 
distribution of sugar in the U.S. dur- 
ing the calendar year 1952, based on 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
estimate of 8.1 million tons. So low 
a quota level, according to the ABA 
chief, provides a danger factor for 
the industrial consumers whose sup- 
plies could be easily disrupted 
through some even temporary emer- 
gency, such as a short strike in the 
refinery or transportation industries. 
Such an occurrence could cause a 
vacuum in the supply pipe-line and 
create critical supply conditions over- 
night. 

The uncertainties of the interna- 
tional political situation is another 
factor which Mr. Kelley believes 
should qualify this decision to main- 
tain low import quota levels. 

Mr. Kelley believes that the vola- 
tile world outlook requires the main- 
tenance of a more comfortable supply 
condition within the U.S. He said in 
part, “A transportation or refinery 
strike, for example, couid result in a 
critical supply situation almost over- 
night, and the ever-present threat 


BAKING INDUSTRY STARS 
IN ROSE PARADE 


PASADENA, CAL.—The uncounted 
millions across the nation who 
watched on TV the annual spectacle 
of the Rose Parade, plus the several 
million jammed into the Crown City 
for this mid-winter festival saw the 
food industry take a more prominent 
role in the event. Spectacular floats 
were entered by Helms Bakeries, 
which utilized thousands of flowers 
for its “My Wild Irish Rose” float; 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union, with the float “On 
the Good Ship Lollipop’; Circus 
Foods, Inc., with the float “the Pea- 
nut Vendor,” and many others. 





of an international crisis makes it 
all the more imperative that we 
maintain an adequate supply situa- 
tion.” 

On this item he seems on solid 
ground, but he ventures farther to 
attack the price aspects of a low 
quota charging that, “this artificial 
price stimulation by the secretary 
certainly was not intended by Con- 
gress in passing the Sugar Act. This 
quota runs counter to the intent of 
Congress, as expressed in the act, to 
provide sugar at prices that are not 
excessive to the consumers.” 

The attack on the price influence 
of the quota seems to enter into un- 
certain and debatable ground since 
one of the purposes of the act was 
to maintain the domestic price for 
sugar in relations to the over-all 
price index and permit the price of 
sugar to advance since the OPA de- 


control to keep in line with other 
agricultural commodities. 

To many observers here there is a 
strong conviction that the bakers and 
other industrial consumers are fight- 
ing a losing battle on the price front 
with the secretary of agriculture. The 
fight seems more properly to be one 
against the theory of protection of 
the domestic beet sugar industry. 
Obviously, if Congress intends to pro- 
tect that industry against the off- 
shore sugar from Cuba and other 
areas, it does seem appropriate that 
there should be a price for sugar 
which is distributed among all con- 
sumers that would permit the beet 
sugar industry to operate at some 
profit level. Otherwise the burden of 
sustaining the beet sugar industry 
would fall as a federal subsidy, a 
method which industry generally does 
not approve. 





FDA Inspection Vetoed; Full 
Industry Cooperation Expected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


American Baker Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—Under a decision 
handed down recently by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration lost its appeal in an ac- 
tion against a food processor who 
refused to grant permission to FDA 
inspectors to enter his plant for the 
purpose of examining it as to clean- 
liness of the premises and machinery. 

The case had its origin in a West 
Coast apple processor’s plant who 
refused entry to FDA inspectors. By 
the decision, FDA is denied author- 
ity to force any food manufacturer 
or processor to admit its inspectors. 

The court’s decision was sweep- 
ing in character in that it reject- 
ed all contentions of the FDA and 
describes the provisions of the act 
as cited by FDA as vague and a trap 
for the innocent. 

FDA officials were depressed by 
the court’s conclusions and now see 
that they must seek amendment to 
the law by Congress if they are to 
follow their previous enforcement 
techniques. In arguing for the gov- 
ernment interpretation of the law, 
FDA attorneys said that they re- 
lied on physical inspection of plants 
as their chief method wherein they 
were able to uncover violations of 
the FDA act. 

They see this decision a major 
roadblock to their enforcement ac- 
tivities. 

Food trade reaction here, however, 
failed to take the pessimistic view 
of the government officials since there 
is no constitutional ruling involved. 
These trade leaders believe that most 
all of the responsible companies in 
the food industry will join FDA in 
a request to Congress to clarify the 
present act which would give FDA in- 
spectors the authority to enter the 
premises of a manufacturer operat- 
ing under the FDA act at reason- 
able hours and upon formal request. 

The court clearly points out the 
cloudiness of the existing law when 
it says, citing FDA contentions, “but 
it does not enable us to make sense 
out of the statute.” 

These officials agreed that it is 
only the rare case where inspection 
requests have been refused and while 


they believe that, on the basis of this 
ruling, many others may now be 
persuaded to refuse inspection re- 
quests by FDA inspectors, there is 
no reason to believe that companies 
which have heretofore cooperated 
will suddenly reverse their policy in 
this connection. 

The industry finds it hard to believe 
that there will be’ any attempt on a 
large scale to block temporarily the 
efforts of the FDA to inspect their 
facilities because of the high court’s 
ruling. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Court Turns Down 
Atlas in Plea 
for Poly Approval 


PHILADELPHIA—The U.S. Court 
of Appeals recently turned down a 
petition by the Atlas Powder Co. and 
Glyco Products Co. to require the 
Food & Drug Administration to re- 
open its hearings on the bread stand- 
ards based on the allegation that the 
standards as promulgated by FDA 
were “discriminatory.” 

The court decision would have au- 
thorized the Federal Security Agency 
Administrator to impose the bread 
standards in their entirety on Jan. 
6, 1953. The Atlas company had chal- 
lenged that section of the standards 
concerning the exclusion of the 
polyoxyethylene-based emulsifiers as 
permissive ingredients ir white bread 
and rolls. 

Further delay on the final adjudi- 
cation of the controversy over use 
of polyoxyethylene emulsifiers is in- 
dicated because the Atlas Powder 
Co. has asked the Philadelphia 
court to order a rehearing on its 
petition to stay the order of the Food 
& Drug Administration which exclud- 
ed polys as permissive ingredients in 
the white bread standards. , 

According to attorneys the request 
for a rehearing will have the effect 
of postponing final decision by this 
court of jurisdiction until Feb. 10, 
1953. In legal circles it is forecast 
that this move on the part of Atlas 
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indicates a long drawn out legal bat- 
tle on this issue. The petition for a 
rehearing is seen as part of legal 
strategy in building up a record on 
which the Delaware corporation can 
take the issue to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The decision of the court does not 
cover the use of this type of emulsi- 
fiers in other bakery products or 
foods except the types of white bread 
and rolls defined in the standards of 
FDA. The use of this type of emulsi- 
fier in other foods is not affected by 
the court ruling. 

The Atlas company, which centered 
its attack on the standards, empha- 
sized the alleged discrimination 
against its product known as Myrj-45, 
a bread emulsifier. 

The challenge by the Delaware 
corporation contended that the bread 
standards were discriminatory in that 
they failed to apply the same criteria 
to competing products which have 
been tentatively given the okay by 
the FDA. The Atlas company con- 
tended that it has amassed consider- 
able additional information on this 
product since the bread standards 
hearings were closed. 

During the hearings on the white 
bread standards, Atlas products came 
under highly complicated technical 
testimony which, on the basis of the 
FDA decision, appeared to cast doubt 
in the minds of government officials 
of the propriety of permitting them 
as permissive ingredients in the 
standards. 

Although the use of polyoxyethy- 
lene monostearate emulsifiers must 
be discontinued immediately once 
the final ruling is made, bakers may 
now continue their use until Feb. 10. 
The fact that the companies have 
requested a rehearing hints that a 
record is being built up on which to 
base an appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 
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BUYS EAST HARTFORD SITE 

EAST HARTFORD, CONN.—The 
Ward Baking Co., New York City, 
has purchased property in East Hart- 
ford, Conn., where, it is reported, the 
firm will erect a warehouse and truck 
terminal. The company’s operations 
are now located in Hartford. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA, AIB Directors 
to Meet in Florida 


CHICAGO—The board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. will 
hold a regular meeting at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., 
on Jan. 23-24, Curtiss H. Scott, ABA 
chairman, has announced. 

A meeting of the program planning 
committee of the Bakers of America 
Program will be held Thursday, Jan. 
22, with J. Roy Smith, chairman of 
the committee, presiding. Meetings of 
the executive, industrial relations and 
public relations policy committees will 
also be held during the three-day pe- 
riod. 

Plans for the ABA operations and 
the Bakers of America Program ac- 
tivities for 1953 will be discussed at 
the meetings. All ABA members in 
the area are invited by Mr. Scott to 
attend. 

At 10 a.m. Saturday morning, Jan. 
24, a special meeting of members of 
the American Institute of Baking will 
be held. The purpose of the meeting 
is to vote on three changes in the 
by-laws of the institute which have 
been unanimously approved by the 
AIB board of directors. Because of 
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Wayne T. Wilson 


TO PITTSBURGH — Formerly with 
the Chicago district office, bakery 
division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Wayne 
T. Wilson has taken over as Pitts- 
burgh district manager succeeding 
Charles D. Sanderson, who will head 
the Chicago office. The promotions 
sent Paul Thacker, former Chicago 
manager, to Pillsbury’s Minneapolis 
headquarters. 





the ABA board meeting in the same 
hotel, a quorum is assured, according 
to L. E. Caster, chairman of the AIB 
board. 

Proposed changes in the by-laws, 
if approved, will eliminate provisions 
for accepting contributions under cer- 
tain circumstances, delete the section 
authorizing special privileges to some 
members, and will broaden the field 
of non-baker members of the AIB 
from which minority directors can be 
chosen. 
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Baking Technology 
Session a Feature 
of AACC Convention 


BUFFALO — Donald Meisner, di- 
rector of laboratories for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, will 
preside at a symposium on flour 
chemistry and baking technology, one 
of the featured sessions to be held 
at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, May 24-28. 

Time has been allotted during the 
convention week for seven other ses- 
sions, each featuring a phase of ce- 
real chemistry. The subject matter 
for the sessions include human nutri- 
tion, industrial enzymes, general ce- 
real chemistry, animal nutrition, 
methods in cereal chemistry, formula 
feeds, and grain chemistry and tech- 
nology. 

The Niagara Frontier Section of 
AACC, host group for the annual 
meeting, has established a number of 
committees to complete the arrange- 
ments for the affair. Plans are be- 
ing made to provide entertainment 
for the wives of the chemists who 
attend the convention. 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist 
for the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, Winnipeg, Manitoba, is president 
of the association. He will be suc- 
ceeded by R. A. Barackman, Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago. 
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Fleischmann Foundation Grants 


Half Million for AIB Research 


CHICAGO—Research work at the 
American Institute of Baking will 
benefit through a grant of half mil- 
lion dollars just made to the institute 
by the Max C. Fleischmann Founda- 
tion. Howard O. Hunter, president of 
the institute, in announcing the grant, 
stated that it would be available for 
use in fundamental research over a 
period of 10 years. 

A subcommittee has been appoint- 
ed by Mr. Hunter from the member- 
ship of the institute’s scientific ad- 
visory committee to advise and assist 
in the development of the projects to 
be undertaken. Members of this sub- 
committee are: Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean 
and director, Department of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota; Dr. 
G. M. Dack, director of the Food 
Research Institute, University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Smith Freeman, Depart- 
ment of Biochemistry, Northwestern 
University; Dr. Charles Frey, presi- 
dent, Institute of Food Technologists. 


The Max C. Fleischmann Founda- 
tion is named for the late Mr. Fleisch- 
mann, eminent philanthropist and son 
of the founder of the Fleischmann 
Yeast Co., Charles Fleischmann. A 
native of Riverside, Ohio, he spent 
his boyhood in this town where the 
first of the family yeast factories was 
founded. He served for a time as 
chairman of the board of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and later upon its acquisi- 
tion by Standard Brands, Inc., was a 
director of the latter. Up until the 
time of his death, he was chairman 
of the finance committee. An ardent 
sportsman and game hunter, he 
served on the boards of some of the 
country’s well known museums of 
natural history, and endowed the Ne- 
vada State Museum at Carson City. 
Two of his cousins, Albert R. Fleisch- 
mann and Gustav, are executives of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

The first meeting of the subcommit- 
tee for the Fleischmann grant to the 
institute will be held there Jan. 6, 
1953. 





‘Lack of Flavor in Bread’ Termed 
Big Problem by Bakery Executive 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
American Baker Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO — An improvement of 
the eating quality of bread including 
the restoration of flavor in bread 
ranks as one of the most important 
problems to be solved by cereal chem- 
ists in the estimation of John A. 
Wayt, vice president of the American 
Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Wayt was guest speaker at the 
2-day workshop held here in Decem- 
ber under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking and the 
American Association of Cereai 
Chemists. 


In Mr. Wayt’s opinion there has 
been a tendency to “overevaluate 
some factors in bread scoring at the 
expense of the taste or eating qual- 
ity of bread.” 


The bakery executive was critical 
of emulsifiers and softeners and said 
that their application to bread for- 
mulas may have been “misdirected.” 
“We have put ourselves on a spot by 
not being properly advised by our 
scientific people,” Mr. Wayt said, in- 
ferring that he is of the opinion that 
the use of such chemical additives 
was a mistake. 


Referring to the type of bread that 
he believed the industry should pro- 
duce, Mr. Wayt said that the baking 
industry had been “embarrassed by a 
lady in New England, who, lacking all 
of our scientific know-how, has been 
able to produce and market a good 
firm loaf of bread that people really 
buy.” 

The speaker reviewed the many 
advancements which had been made in 
the milling and baking industries dur- 
ing the past 30 years, mentioning 
the flour and bread enrichment pro- 
grams, development of the “brown 
’n’ serve” technique, etc. He added, 
however, that after 30 years of at- 
tempts to standardize on flour specifi- 
cations, “no baker seems to know ex- 
actly what he wants in a flour.” He 
said that the lack of any definite 
standards of flour specification was 
costing the chemists, the millers, the 
bakers and consumers alike. Mr. 
Wayt said that there has been much 


information assembled in the past 30 
years and all that is needed now is 
for that information to be pooled and 
the leadership to apply it to the mill- 
ing and baking industries today. 

In his address to the cereal chem-/ 
ists Mr. Wayt was both critical anc 
commendatory. He praised them fo) 
their applied research and for thei 
contributions to the economic bette};- 
ment of the milling and baking in- 
dustries, but was quite critical 
what he regarded as the failure 
chemists to become more a part 
their respective industries. 

He told the chemists that it wo 
be necessary for them to “learn 
talk the baker’s language in orde) 
express ideas and be understandsble 
to the average baker.” He said fhat 
the chemists also should be students 
of consumer purchasing habits} and 
that they should be more sales/con- 
scious. He said that they should jearn 
to do a better job of selling /their 
ideas to their managers as wpll as 
selling their flour or bread the 
consumers. 

He questioned whether mijl and 
bakery managers generally haf fully 
















there has been a lack of full yecogni- 
tion on the part of their managers for 
the contributions that they must have 
made. 

Mr. Wayt was introduced by Louis 
Caster, president of the Keig-Ste- 
vens Baking Co., Rockford, /Iil. 

Four factors that enter irjto speci- 
fications were given the fine-tooth 
comb treatment. 

The products control di 


cations were confusing, 
tory, and too complex, and|that both 
the milling and baking industries need 
to return to fundamentals with re- 
gard to the specifications 4nd to the 
testing of flour and bread. 

Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, told the cereall chemists 
that he has been associated with the 
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Charles D. Sanderson 


'TO CHICAGO — Charles D. Sander- 
son, formerly district manager for the 


Pittsburgh division of Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., has been appointed district man- 
ager of the bakery division in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sanderson joined Pillsbury 
in 1934 as a salesman. Later he held 
branch managerships at Milwaukee 
and Pittsburgh before becoming dis- 
trict manager in 1949. 





milling industry for the past 26 years 
and during that time he has seen 
flour specifications, flour testing, etc., 
get more and more complex. 

In the meantime, the products con- 
trol directors of the mill and bakery 
laboratories spent their time in a 
critical examination of the baking 
test, absorption and mixing, oxidation, 
and malting as those factors apply 
to flour specifications. 

George Garnatz, director of the 
Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, 
and general chairman of the work- 
shop, received many praises for the 
quality of the workshop and for its 
apparent success. 

Discussions were limited to four 
phases of flour specifications—baking 
test, absorption and mixing, malting, 
and oxidation. A half day was set 
apart for the discussion of each of 
those subjects. 

The keynote speakers for each of 
the four sessions and their subjects 
were as follows: 

W. H. Cathcart, director of labora- 
tories for the Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., New York, discussed 
“The Baking Test.” John S. Whinery, 
vice president and director of research 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was the keynote speaker in the 
session Gevoted to “Absorption and 
Mixing.” Rowland J. Clark, director 
of laboratory service for the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, was the keynote 
speaker for the session devoted to 
“Malting,” and Dr. Betty Sullivan, 
vice president and director of re- 
search for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, presented a review 
of the work on flour oxidation at the 
final session. 

Discussion leaders for the different 
groups included Oscar Skovholt, Qual- 
ity Bakers of America Cooperative, 
Inc., New York; J. M. Doty, Doty 
Technical Laboratories, Kansas City; 
Eric Kneen, Kurth Malting Co., Mil- 
waukee; W. B. Bradley, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; R. K. 
Durham, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and F. C. Hildebrand, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and C. G. 
Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 
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The Flour Market 





Large Supplies Bear Down on Wh 


With wheat markets in the midst 
of widespread liquidation in early 
January, flour costs headed down- 
ward. The general feeling of bearish- 
ness was reflected most readily in 
wheat futures prices, with cash mar- 
kets tending to hold somewhat firmer. 
While the May futures declined 9@ 
11¢ bu. from early December to early 
January, cash wheat prices were off 
only a cent or two, reflecting a fair 
balance of supply and demand. Con- 
sequently, flour quotations were 
about steady or only slightly lower 
early this month, although a down- 
ward turn was developing as pressure 
on cash wheat prices mounted and 
millfeed credits improved. The gov- 
ernment’s loan program the only 
important bullish element in the mar- 
ket situation—has failed to provide a 
full measure of support to prices. 
However, its effect so far and the 
knowledge of its potential impact on 
supplies, has prevented a possibly big- 
ger price decline dictated by the over- 
all bearish picture. The main ele- 
ments in this picture are the same as 
those reviewed previously, although 
new data has given them more em- 
phasis. 


First 1953 Wheat 
Estimate Made 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
made its first estimate of the 1953 
winter wheat crop in its December 
crop report. This preliminary fore- 
cast for 611 million bushels was some- 
what below trade expectations, but 
despite this outwardly bullish situa- 
tion, markets did not respond to any 
extent, and shortly after  publi- 
cation of the report a series of price 
declines started. A crop of the size 
forecast would be 42% smaller than 
last year’s crop and 24% below the 
1941-50 average and the smallest since 
1943. The USDA qualified its forecast 
to some degree by noting that princi- 
pal factors contributing to changes 
in the estimate as the crop approach- 
es harvest have been weather condi- 
tions after Dec. 1. Additional mois- 
ture received in the winter wheat 
belt since the report was issued gives 
promise for the moment that the 
crop will be larger than predicted, 
although conditions are spotty and 
subject to considerable change. The 
average change in the production es- 
timate from Dec. 1 to harvest time 


mates of exports and domestic use 
indicate. Estimating exports at about 
300 million bushels. for the current 
crop year, the USDA says the carry- 
over may be 560 million bushels. 
However, private observers feel that 
exports may very well fall short of 
this estimate by 40 million bushels or 
so, indicating a possible carryover of 
about 600 million bushels. Domestic 
consumption of 690 million bushe!s is 
estimated. The total supply for the 
crop year—1952 crop plus last July’s 
carryover of 257 million bushels—is 
1,575 million bushels. 


Export Trade Far 
Short of Year Ago 


Exports in the first half of the 
crop year totaled about 135 million 
bushels, about 83 million less than in 
the same period last year. While 
U.S. shipments have been falling be- 
hind, Canadian exports have increased 
over last year, the result of a big 
crop there and aggressive selling on 
the part of that nation. Argentina 
now is entering the wheat export pic- 
ture, also, with a good-sized crop 
being harvested there in contrast with 
the very low outturn last year. Trade 
observers say Argentina will have an 
exportable surplus of between 100 
and 125 million bushels, putting that 
nation in a position to supply its 
usual Latin American customers this 
year as well as part of the European 
market. 


USDA Asks No Hike 
in Wheat Acreage 


These estimates of U.S. supplies 
and probable demand, of course, are 
the basis for bearish view of prices 
which has predominated recently. Of 
significance, too, along this line is the 
statement made recently by the 
USDA in connection with its an- 
nouncement of crop goals. These in- 
cluded no recommended changes in 
the spring wheat goal despite the out- 
look for a much smaller harvest of 
winter wheat than was anticipated 
when the original over-all wheat 
planting target was set last summer. 
Said the USDA: “Export prospects for 
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this year have declined since the 
1953 goals were announced. As a re- 
sult, if wheat acreage in the spring 
wheat areas is kept in line with state 
goals, the resulting production, with 
prospective carryover stocks, should 
provide supplies adequate to fill all 
domestic and export requirements and 
still leave ample ending stocks of 
about 500 million bushels July 1, 1954. 
Spring wheat states are urged not to 
exceed their goals.” Thus, in looking 
ahead to the 1953-54 crop year, USDA 
implies concern about possible over- 
supplies rather than shortages as a 
result of winter wheat losses. Some 
Washington observers even believe 
the new Republican administration 
may have to face the possibility of 
imposing acreage restrictions in the 
next crop year. 


Effect of Loan 
Not Yet Great 


Farmers continue to place large 
amounts of wheat under government 
loan for price support, and prospects 
are that a record quantity will be 
removed from the market through 
this method. At last report, a total 
of 334 million bushels had been put 
under support through Nov. 15. This 
total compares with a total of 186 
million put under loan through the 
full month of November, 1951. The 
largest quantity on record for an en- 
tire crop year was 408 million bushels 
in 1942-43. With prices remaining 





Summary of Flour Quotations 


Jan. 3 flour quotations, 


in sacks of 100 


Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
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eat Values 


below the support level, it is expect- 
ed additional pledging for loans will 
continue heavy through January, the 
final month for loan application. Re- 
moval of these supplies from market 
channels probably has helped make 
cash wheat prices more stable than 
the futures. Tightening of supplies has 
not been sufficient to bring bids up 
to the loan price, but this develop- 
ment may be expected if past experi- 
ence is repeated. This development 
may not come until late in the crop 
year. 


Fill-In Buying 
of Flour Favored 


Bakers by the end of 1952 had 
allowed their balances of flour con- 
tracts to reach a very low point, and 
in cases where bookings had been 
entirely consumed, had reverted to 
small, fill-in purchases. Indications 
in early January were, however, that 
more forward buying could develop if 
markets showed a firmer trend, even 
though the possibility of a sharp 
price advance appeared to be ruled 
out. 
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James G. Cross 
Heads Bakers Union 


CHICAGO—The new president of 
the American Federation of Labor 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union is James G. Cross. 
Mr. Cross was named to the post 
Dec. 17 by the general executive 
board of the union during a meeting 
at the Webster Hotel here. 

Mr. Cross, 40 years old, succeeds 
William F. Schnitzler, who was 
named secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL recently. Mr. Cross is one of 
the youngest international presidents 
in the labor movement. Born in Gil- 
lespie, Ill., his association with the 
baking industry began after he grad- 
uated from high school when he 
worked as a helper in a small south- 
ern Illinois bakery. In 1934 he start- 
ed to work for Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, and in 1937 took his 
first position with the international 
union. 

In 1947 he was elected vice presi- 
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Bakery Workers’ 
Wage Scales Up 
5.37%, Survey Shows 


WASHINGTON — Wage scales of 
unionized bakery workers rose an av- 
erage of 5.3% or 8¢ an hour over the 
year, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor annual survey of the 
baking industry. 

Nine tenths of the 77,000 union 
bakery workers in the 74 cities 
studied by the department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics were affected by 
upward scale revisions. Increases dur- 
ing the year generally ranged from 
5 to 15¢ an hour. 

Mechanized bread and cake shops, 
which employed about half of the 
workers studied, recorded an aver- 
age hourly advance of 8¢. Hand 
bread and cake shops and Hebrew 
bakeries registered similar gains. 
Scales moved up 7¢ an hour in pie 
and pastry shops and 5¢ in cracker 
and cookie plants. 

Seales for the unionized bakery 
workers averaged $1.51 an hour on 
July 1 and ranged from $1.26 in 
cracker and cookie plants to $2.11 
in bakeries producing Hebrew baked 
goods. 

Union scales are the minimum 
wage rates agreed upon through col- 
lective bargaining between emplveyers 
and trade unions. Overtime beyond 
established maximum daily and 
weekly hours is not included. The 
scales do not reflect premium rates; 
thus they do not represent total hour- 
lv earnings of union bakery workers, 
BLS states. 
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CHICAGO BAKERY DRIVERS 
INSTITUTE 5-DAY WEEK 


CHICAGO—Members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor Bakery 
Wagon Drivers Union Logal 734, Chi- 
cago, voted unanimously. Dec. 14 in 
favor of an agreement with bakers 
which will give a 5-day week to 
around 2,600 drivers of bread and 
cake delivery trucks. 

William A. Lee, president of the 
local and of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, told the union members that 
the bakers labor council, representing 
wholesale bakers, had agreed to work 
out a welfare and hospitalization plan 
for the local, it was reported. 

The 5-day week is to become effec- 
tive Feb. 16, with drivers to continue 
to get $82.50 a week and commis- 
sions for the duration of the contract 
period ending Nov. 1. The agreement 
also gave bakers the right to use 
swing men at $99 a week to make 
6-day deliveries. 
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SPECIAL FARE SET FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — A special 
round trip fare from New York and 
Philadelphia will make _ transporta- 
tion to the winter convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., to be held 
here Jan. 18-20, a comfortable and 
economical venture. ‘‘The Metropoli- 
tan” leaving Pennsylvania Station in 
New York at 8:05 a.m., Jan. 18 will 
carry a private diner, baggage and 
refreshment cars and luxury reclin- 
ing seats for the exclusive use of 
bakers and their friends and “The 
Juniata,” leaving Pittsburgh at 11 
a.m. Jan. 21, will duplicate the effort. 
Information on the special and in- 
dividual group rate may be obtained 
from G. Adolph Jahn, co-chairman of 
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the convention transportation com- 
mittee, c/o Federal Yeast Corp., 
4412 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
40. 
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RAISIN SHIPMENTS DROP 

FRESNO—Shipments of raisins to 
the trade in the U.S. and Canada last 
month totaled slightly more than 20,- 
000 tons, or 4,800 tons under Novem- 
ber a year ago, according to Norman 
J. Katen, manager of the California 
Advisory Board. Mr. Katen said the 
November domestic shipment figure 
this season is 3,800 tons ahead of 
the same month in 1950 and equal 
to November, 1949. 
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OLIN CELLOPHANE ADDS 
3 TO RESEARCH STAFF 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Appoint- 
ment of three group leaders to the 
Research and Development Depart- 
ment, Olin Cellophane division, Olin 
Industries, Inc., was announced by 
Edward Hartshorne, department 
manager. 

The appointees and their assign- 
ments are: . 

Dr. Preston M. Kampmeyer, cello- 
phane research; Dr. Walter S. Kag- 
han, process development and Dr. 
George R. Mitchell, coating research. 
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ARTHUR F. CUMMINS 
RETIRES FROM CENTURY 


CINCINNATI — Arthur F. Cum- 
mins, first vice president and secre-: 
tary of the Century Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, retired from the 
firm effective Jan. 1, 1953. 

Mr. Cummins retires after 41 years 
of association with the baking in- 
dustry, the last 18 of which were 
spent in an executive capacity with 
Century. During the early years of 
his career he was with Baker Per- 
kins, Inc., New York and Saginaw, 
Mich. He was active in several in- 
dustry groups. 
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ARNOLD SCHIAVI HEADS 
SCRANTON BAKERS GROUP 


SCRANTON — Arnold Schiavi of 
Scranton was elected president of the 
Scranton Bakers Assn. at a Christmas 
party in Hotel Jermyn. 

Other officers elected are: Frank 
Neureuter, Scranton, vice president; 
Frank Sansillippo, Wilkes-Barre, sec- 
retary; Peter Polansky, Taylor, treas- 
urer, and Walter Sweedo, Scranton, 
publicity chairman. 
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INTERSTATE MOVES OFFICES 

LOS ANGELES—Western division 
offices of the Interstate Bakeries 
Corp. have been moved to 3440 Wil- 
shire Blvd., it has been announced by 
R. L. Nafziger, president. Offices in- 
































“GIFT LIFT” TAKES BAKED 
FOODS TO KOREA 


PUSAN, KOREA — Bakery goods 
were among the 200,000 Christmas 
packages which arrived here from the 
Operation Gift Lift, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce to provide Christmas season re- 
membrances for United Nations 
troops in the Korean conflict. The 
shipments, grossing nearly 100 tons, 
did not arrive until the day before 
New Year’s. This was the third 
straight year of the Operation Gift 
Lift. Bakery executives and allied 
tradesmen were among those promot- 
ing the project. 
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UCTION STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER, 1952 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas| City and Minneapolis represents 100% of production. Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 
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December, November, December, 
1952 1952 1951 
2,189,820 2,091,284 2,071,224 
1,239,559 1,195,322 1,106,782 
1,919,282 1,889,548 1,794,406 
3,158,841 3,084,870 2,901,188 
1,067,574 1,204,010 1,151,109 
4,009,936 3,851,493 3,800,828 
5,077,510 5,055,503 4,951,937 
732,872 706,204 779,696 
230,270 248,713 288,797 
175,743 158,257 217,320 
1,138,885 1,113,174 1,285,813 
2,330,426 2,288,722 2,136,735 

13,895,482 13,633,533 13,346,897 
73.8 73.8 74.8 
18,828,000 18,474,000 18,386,000 





clude those of the Weber Baking Co., 
Log Cabin Bread Co. and Dolly Mad- 
ison cakes. Offices include those of 
executive, advertising, accounting and 
auditing, cost and inventory controls, 
traffic and divisional sales depart- 
ments. The conference room _ is 
equipped with motion picture projec- 
tor and recording playback. 
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CAMPBELL-TAGGERT DIVIDEND 

DALLAS — Campbell-Taggert As- 
sociated Bakeries, Inc. has announced 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1 
and an extra dividend of $1 Dec. 19 
to stockholders of record Dec. 9. 
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N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 
REELECTS OFFICERS 


NEW YORK — The nominating 
committee of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
has offered all of the present officers 
of the club for reelection at the Jan- 
uary meeting. They are: President, 
Don F. Copell; first vice president, 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer; second vice 
president, Edward B. Price, and trea- 
surer, Ernest B. Keirstead. The secre- 
tary is appointed by the board of 
directors. 

Directors nominated for a three- 
year term are B. H.| Ballard, R. E. 
Duvernoy, A. C. Ebinger, R. F. Kil- 
thau, M. Messing, R./S. Swanson, H. 
Saitsman and F. Weberpals. Recom- 
mendations to the cdmmittee on ad- 
missions are H. W); Green, A. G. 
Hessel and C. W. Webster. 
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LOUISVILLE BAKERS 
REELECT PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE — Lawrence Von 
Bokern was reelected president of 
the Louisville Bakers Assn. at the 
group’s annual meeting. 

Other officers named were: Theo- 
dore Pferrer, vice president; A. L. 
Wohlleb, secretary;| Otto Lehmann, 
treasurer, and James Kraus, ser- 
geant at arms. 
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SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 
INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 


BINGHAMTON — Southern Tier 
Bakers Assn. installed new officers 
at a Christmas party attended by 
more than 200 members and guests. 

New officers are: Samuel Bick, 
Bick’s West Side Bakery, president, 
Richard Stowell, Hill’s Bakery, first 
vice president, Henry Lissy, Semin- 
ary Avenue Bakery, second vice pres- 
ident, Mrs. Helen D. Schmidt, Curly 








Top Bakeries, third vice president, 
Frank Downs, Hobart-Dayton Sales 
& Service, secretary, Lyman J. Lar- 
rabee, Larrabee’s Bakery, treasurer. 
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RICHARD ADAMS OPENS 
DENVER SALES SERVICE 


DENVER—Richard R. Adams, un- 
til recently a sales and marketing 
executive in New York City for 
Standard Brands, Inc., has opened 
a merchandising and marketing coun- 
sel service at 301 Union Station in 
Denver. Prior to accepting the New 
York City position he served as dis- 
trict manager of Standard Brands in 
Denver and Kansas City, Mo. 
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BAKERY LOSS $200,000 


DURHAM, N.C. — Fire raced 
through the Durham Baking Co. plant 
here and turned the interior into a 
charred ruin. Damage was estimated 
at $200,000. J. C. Hightower, manager, 
said he inspected the plant a few hours 
before the fire occurred. The firm ar- 
ranged to deliver bread baked in 
Rocky Mount and Goldsboro plants 
and announced their building would 
be rebuilt. The loss is covered by in- 
surance. 
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28 SEATTLE BAKERIES 
ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE—A group of 28 Seattle 
neighborhood bakeries _ recently 
formed the Seattle Retail Bakery 
Assn. to promote sales of bakery 
products in the Seattle area. 

President of the new group is 
James Paolucci, Isabel’s Pastry Shop, 
Seattle. Heading up a committee to 
investigate a citywide advertising 
program is Maurice Vyvey, Jr., Baker 
Boy Bakery, Seattle. 

Other officials are Tom Brown, 
Brown’s Bakery, vice president; Fred 
Blake, Jr., Blake’s Bakery, secretary. 














RETAIL BAKERY SALES 
RISE IN OCTOBER 


WASHINGTON—Sales of bakery 
products in retail establishments rose 
9% above September figures during 
October, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Sales were 
also 6% above those for the same 
month in 1951. For the first 10 
months of 1952, sales were 2% higher 
than for the same period of 1951. 
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ARBA SCENES, COMMITTEES—The enterainment committee for the 1953 
convention and exhibition of the Associated Retail Bakers of America is shown 
at the top left. In the top row are Albert Hauser, Paul Richardson, Art Walz, 
Edwin Schmidt, (lower row) Jules Zimmerman, Paul Schattgen, chairman; 
Earl Hehman, Gus Bange. Shown at the top right is the hostess committee: 


Mildred Bange, Eleanor Warner, 


Louella 


Albertsmeier, Cecelia Kottman, 


Minnie Kiefer, Alice Ottenad, Carrie Fischer, Norma Schuchardt, Clara Knaus, 


ARBA Works Toward 


CHICAGO—Spurred on by its suc- 
cess in Washington last year, the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
is striving for an even bigger and 
better convention and exhibition in 
St. Louis April 12-15. 

Calling its effort the “Baker's 
Fair,” the ARBA anticipates filling 
the large Kiel Auditorium with ex- 
hibits of allied firms, model bakeries 
in actual operation, and demonstra- 
tions of interest and profit to every 
retail baker. One of the association’s 
largest crowds is expected, with re- 
quests for room reservations already 
heavy. 

Although final commitments on 
guest speakers and other activities 
are still to come, the tentative pro- 
gram reveals a balanced variety of 
practical education and _ entertain- 
ment that promises one of the most 
instructive and pleasurable as well 
as one of the best and biggest, of all 
ARBA conventions. 

Released by Walter Schuchardt, 
convention chairman; Charles Koch, 
co-chairman and Raymond Schmidt, 
program chairman, the four-day 
schedule of activities will be run off 
as follows: 

Sunday, April 12: Registration, 
golf tournament, bowling contests. 
The formal opening of the exhibits 
with a parade from the Hotel Jef- 
ferson to the Kiel Auditorium. Board 
of directors meeting. In the evening, 
the traditional President’s Reception 
in the headquarters hotel, the Jef- 
ferson. 

Monday, April 18: A decorating 
demonstration prior to the business 
session, which will open with remarks 
by the ARBA officials. William Quin- 
lan tells what’s ahead. Dr. Kenneth 
McFarland gives the keynote speech 
Women’s business session and dis- 


cussion of the _ salesgirl problem. 
Tours of bakeries, baking demonstra- 
tions during the afternoon, with the 
multiple unit operators holding a 
business meeting in the evening. Ex- 
hibitors Night at the Kiel Auditori- 
um—“The Baker’s Fair.” 

Tuesday, April 14: The 
breakfast. Cake decorating. Young 
men’s session. Committee reports. 
The Three-Ring Circus. Bakery tours. 
In the evening, the annual banquet. 

Wednesday, April 15: Baking dem- 
onstrations in the model bakeshops. 
At the business meeting, election and 
installation of officers. In the after- 
noon, a garden party and tour of 
Grant Farm sponsored by Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. Board of directors meet- 
ing. 

According to William J. Hoerr, 
ARBA exhibits chairman, allied com- 
panies of every type have shown a 
good acceptance of the physical lay- 
out of the auditorium’s exposition 
hall, with its 100,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and its facilities for servicing 
every conceivable type of booth ar- 
rangement. 

Reports from the Exhibits Com- 
mittee indicate that well over 60% 
of the original 217 booths provided 
for the ARBA exhibition have al- 
ready been sold. However, Mr. Hoerr 
points out that all booths in the 
Exposition Hall are exceptionally fine 
buys, and promises prompt attention 
to any allied company which has 
not yet made its reservation aboard 
the exhibit bandwagon for the “Bak- 
er’s Fair.” 

All such requests should be air- 
mailed or phoned to: William J. 
Hoerr, Exhibits Committee, 1310 S. 
18th St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

Announcement that the convention 
will include a special Young Men’s 


allied 
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Clara Hoerr, (lower row) Johanna Hauser, Helen Ottenad, Ann Gerlach, Mar- 
garet Eipper, Martha Limmer, Martha Schreiner, Lucille Vondra, chairman; 
Marie Klingler. At the bottom left is the Kiel Auditorium, also known as the 
St. Louis Municipal Auditorium, scene of the April 12-15 meeting and with 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space to be filled with exhibits. At the bottom right 
is the main house of the August A. Busch, Jr., (president of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc.) estate, Grant Farm, which will be the scene of a gala garden party. 


Its Largest 


Session has attracted industry-wide 
interest on the part of ARBA mem- 
bers who are 40 years of age or 
younger, and of older ARBA mem- 
bers who have relatives or associates 
in this age group. 

Raymond Schmidt, chairman of the 
ARBA program committee, reports 
numerous requests for information 
on the agenda of the Young Men’s 
Sessinn but points out that the sub- 
jects to be discussed, and the young 
men who will discuss them, are still 
wide open for suggestion and nom- 
ination. 

“We feel,” said Mr. Schmidt, “that 
the program for this Young Men’s 
Session should be entirely arranged 
by and for the younger men of the 
retail baking industry themselves. A 
program pre-arranged by older 
ARBA members would defeat our 
purpose of getting fresh ideas, new 
faces and the young man’s view- 
point. For this reason our program 
committee is appealing to all the 
younger ARBA members, or young 
relatives and associates of older 
ARBA members, to send the com- 
mittee any suggestions they may 
have on subjects to be discussed 
together with the names of young 
bakers they would like to hear dis- 
cuss them. All suggestions should 
be sent to the Program Committee, 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, 735 W. Sheridan Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill. 

In line with the ever-increasing 
participation of wives, daughters and 
women employees at ARBA conven- 
tions, special attention has been giv- 
en to both business and entertain- 
ment features for women. 

Although the entire ARBA busi- 
ness program will be of interest to 
many women, special attention is 


Convention 


focused on the women’s _ business 
session, which will be held at a 
luncheon meeting in the Tiara Room 
of the Park Plaza Hotel, and which 
will feature talks and discussions 
on such problems as hiring and train- 
ing sales personnel, practical win- 
dow trimming, effective sampling of 
specials and raising the average sale. 

According to Mrs. Lucille Vondra, 
chairman of the hostess committee, 
the talk on window trimming will 
be given by Barney Schmitzer. Miss 
Georgia Wittich of St. Louis’ well- 
known Stix, Baer and Fuller De- 
partment Store has been tentatively 
scheduled to speak on “That Sales 
Girl Problem.” 

The St. Louis hostess committee 
has also been busy arranging a full 
schedule of things to do and see 
outside the regular business of the 
convention. This includes luncheon 
and entertainment at the Sheridan 
Hotel on Tuesday afternoon, a shop- 
ping tour Wednesday morning and a 
special bus tour to points of interest. 

ARBA women who have never vis- 
ited St. Louis will find that the 
city itself offers a host of the at- 
tractions that are only found in the 
nation’s largest and most cosmopoli- 
tan entertainment and cultural cen- 
ters, the association says. 

One of the highlights will be the 
Tuesday morning (7:30 to 9:30) 
breakfast of the St. Louis group of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, with Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin 
the featured speaker on personnel 
problems. 

St. Louis, host city for the ARBA 
convention, is also the home of An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 

As a salute by Anheuser-Busch to 
the baking industry, all bakers and 


(Continued on page 72) 
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"Yes! | recommend a mix for all Sweet Goods!” 





St. Cloud Plant Serves 
Vast Vacationland 


Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn., serves the heart 
of Minnesota’s resort area. 
Employing 80 people, the firm 
operates 24 routes in central 
Minnesota. 














“Wonderful Results!”’ Says Charles Kuyava, Production 


Superintendent, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn. 


“You bet I rec- 
ommend a mix!” 
says Charles 
Kuyava. ‘‘We 
; switched to 
eae Pillsbury’s 
Charles Kuyava Clair mjon t 
Sweet Doh Base a year ago for our 
sweet goods, and we’ve had!won- 
derful results. For any baker with 
a similar operation, I recommend 
Clairmont wholeheartedly! 





“Our Sweet Goods sales jumped 18%!” 


LAKELAND OWNER CREDITS BOOMING SALES TO 
PILLSBURY’S CLAIRMONT SWEET DOH BASE 


“In just 11 months, our sweet 
goods sales have jumped by 18 
per cent!” 

That’s the impressive sales rec- 
ord of the Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., 
as reported by Graham McGuire, 
General Manager. 

“And it’s no coincidence that 


the increase began when we started 
using Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet 
Doh Base,” says McGuire. ‘“‘We 
attribute the increase to Clairmont. 
We get a uniform top quality prod- 
uct day after day. When you can 
do that; you’ll see the effect on 
your sales in short order.” 


> 


““A year ago,”’ says Kuyava, 
“‘we were scaling and blending our 
own sweet doughs. Then Clair- 
mont was recommended to me. I 
was curious and gave it a try. Now 
we’re really sold on Clairmont for 
sweet goods production.” 

Bakers everywhere confirm 
Kuyava’s evaluation of Clairmont 
Sweet Doh Base, indicating a 
growing trend to mixes from con- 
ventional formula methods. 





GRAHAM McGUIRE, General Manoger, 
Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn. 
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“WE MAKE SEVEN VARIETIES of 
sweet goods each day from Clair- 
mont...two kinds of Danish Rolls, 
two cinnamon rolls, two coffee 
cakes and one fruit roll.” 

While an almost endless variety 
is possible with Clairmont, Lake- 
land has found these seven to be 
consistently good sellers. 


““Clairmont’s flexibility is im- 
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portant. It saves time and work. 
We can make any kind of dough 


we want, just by varying the ratio 


of base to patent.” 


CONTROLLED COST 

BIG ADVANTAGE 
“Controlled cost is important,” 
says Kuyava. ‘“‘With Clairmont, 
we don’t have to worry about fluc- 
tuating ingredient costs. We have 


“I make all these from Clairmont!” 


a fixed day-to-day batch cost. I 
like its easy handling, too!” 


MORE TIME 
FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 


With Clairmont, scaling and blend- 
ing are cut to a minimum. Experi- 
enced help can spend more time 
at finishing, where skill really 
counts. This means a better-look- 
ing, more saleable product. 


January, 1953 
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PACKAGING of Lakeland’s sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
takes place on this line, at a rate of 40-45 units per min- 
ute, immediately after they come from the oven to insure 
their ‘‘Hours Fresher” guarantee. 


DANISH ROLLS are the number one item in the sweet 
goods line at Lakeland. Two different kinds of topping offer 
customers a choice. The variety, however, is limited only 
by the ingenuity of the finisher in devising toppings. 
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“WE CAN’T KEEP ’EM ON THE SHELF!” Coborn’s. People ask for them by ritory. With close order control to 
says Forrest Roberts (right), Coborn’s name.”’ And Merle Akervik (left), assure freshness, the grocers’ shelves 
Super Market, Sauk Rapids, Minn. Lakeland’s Sales Manager, says, are usually empty when we call...a 
‘‘Lakeland sweet goods really sell at *That’s the way it is all over our ter- solid tribute to our quality.” 


Retail Customers Appreciate High Quality 


“‘We’re pretty proud of the job Clairmont — sweet goods production, we’ve created a lot 





has done for us!” of new customers, and kept the old ones 
That’s the enthusiastic feeling of Clar- | coming back. People appreciate the quality 
ence “Red” Horst, Lakeland’s Assistant of our sweet goods. And believe me! . . . our 
Ree. General Manager. route salesmen sell with enthusiasm! They 
CLARENCE HORST, “Since we started using Clairmont inour —__ know they’re selling a top product.” 


Lakeland Ass’t Gen’l Mgr. 





Here’s How Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet Doh Base Can... 
Solve Your Problems... Boost Your Sales 


COMPARE THESE FACTORS! 


CLAIRMONT IS FLEXIBLE CLAIRMONT SAVES TIME AND MONEY 
e Fits either straight or sponge dough methods e Permits rigid cost control 
e Adapts to any shop procedure e Eliminates scaling, blending errors 
e Allows wide variety of dough types e Costs compare favorably with usual methods 
e Permits individuality of product e Reduces spillage losses 
CLAIRMONT IS UNIFORM e Permits more time for finishing 


eInsures top quality, batch after batch 


SEE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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A Message from George Pillsbury 





PILLSBURY BAKERY DIVISION VICE PRESIDENT 


“You've Seen What a Mix Has 
Done for Lakeland!...Now... 


PROVE TO YOURSELF...IN YOUR SHOP... 
HOW PILLSBURY’S MIXES WILL HELP YOU 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors eliminated. 


@ Make Best Use of Bakers’ Skill 


Less time on formulation, more time for finishing . . . where skill really 


counts. 


@ Get Uniform Results ...Never a Miss 


Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees 


top results . . . every time. 


@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated.” 


Clip and 


Use PILLSBURY’S 
CAKE MIXES CAKE BASES 


SWEET DOH MIXES SWEET DOH BASES 
CAKE DONUT MIXES YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 


CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES 
Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


You won’t know what a Pillsbury mix will do for YOU 


until you try it! 


Mail Now! 


a a a ee ey eee re ee en eae eens 


Mail to: George Pillsbury 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Dept. AB 1, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


@ Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes 
on a money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbury man call 
on me, 

NAME_ 

NAME OF BAKERY 

STREET ADDRESS__ ee ees 

CITY ee = 


JOBBER NAME SEES 


! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
I 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
! 
| 
4 


Preece 2 2 2 2 2 ee] = 


Try PILLSBURY’S 
BAKERY MIXES Now a 


“ * 
& * 
under this e® e ta 
MONEY- BACK n & l se 
GUARANTEE @@ e? 


ae 
Clip coupon at left! Se r Bb 4 yy 
Your Pillsbury Sales- @@ you ® 
man or Jobber will @@ ee 


be glad to arrange for et partner ae 


a trial order. No cost g® LX) 
if you aren’t com- o%, e2e 
pletely satisfied. Make e e%e* 
the trial! Do it now! %e @ee0e8 ee 

ae 


PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


January, 1953 
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THE; AMERICAN BAKER 


The Use of Honey in 


Goods Production | 


By Loren B. Smith and John A. Johnson 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station | 


ONEY has always been held 
H in high esteem as a food. Long 

before man knew of ways 
and means to extract syrups from 
plants with subsequent purification 
and crystallization, he used honey as 
his chief source of sweetener. Writ- 
ings of early America refer to the 
use of honey. It continues today to 
enjoy a reputable place in the diet of 
the American people. Commercial use 
of honey in bakery products has not 
been extensive although more and 
more honey is finding a useful place 
in the production of special breads 
and cakes. Indications for 1952 are 
that honey will be abundantly avail- 
able and that the quality will be ex- 
cellent. This should be an induce- 
ment to the baking industry to in- 
crease the use of honey in its prod- 
ucts. 

Baking Formulas Are Available 


Numerous papers have been writ- 
ten describing formulas requiring 
honey. A number of these publica- 
tions may be found by consulting the 
references listed at the end of this 
report (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7). 


Honey Has Special Properties 

The special properties of honey 
which enhance the quality of cake 
include greater natural sweetening 
power (9, 10 and 11), flavor effects 
dependent on floral source (10, 11) 
and greater hygroscopicity (10, 11). 
Dunn and Bailey (8) observed that 
biscuits made with sucrose were hard 
and brittle compared to biscuits pre- 
pared with invert syrups. 

Any sweetening agent that has free 
reducing groups, such as honey, can 
be expected to produce effects in 
cake different than from those pro- 
duced by a nonreducing sugar such 
as cane or beet sugar (sucrose). The 
imparting of a golden brown crust to 
white cakes in a large measure can 
be attributed to the presence of a re- 
ducing sugar. Likewise, because of 
this color phenomena, honey may not 
be used in excessively high concen- 
trations. Usually the concentration 
must be less than 50% of the total 
sugar. 

The development of a brown crumb 
when higher concentrations of honey 
are employed is accentuated by an 
alkaline pH. Morgan (12) states that 
variation in pH of various honeys 
could be compensated for by using 
variable amounts of sodium bicar- 
bonate as leavening agent. Lothrop 
and Bailey (10) however, demon- 
strated that as the pH of the batter 
was increased with -sodium bicarbo- 
nate, the development of a brown 
crumb increased. Glabau (14) ob- 
served that batters adjusted to a 
neutral pH gave the best cake score. 

While honey has been used for 
years and much practical experience 
has been gained, several problems 





A Report of work done under contract 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and authorized by the Research and Mar- 
keting Act. The contract was supervised 
by the Eastern Regional Research Labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Agriculture and In- 
dustrial Chemistry. Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Johnson are research assistant and associ- 
ate professor, respectively, with the depart- 
ment of flour and feed milling industries, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
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continue to face the dommercial user 
of honey. The object of this paper 
is to summarize some of the recent 
research findings on the use of honey 
in cake production) These findings 
treat with the subjqets of variations 
in floral sources, njaximum concen- 
tration, leavening fagents, moisture 
retention and specifications for pur- 
chase of honey for fuse in cakes. 


Fifteen Sourfes Studied 


Fifteen different] floral sources of 
honey were collejted from widely 
scattered localities} in the U.S. The 
chemical, grade ani color analysis of 
these honeys are Biven in Table I. 
These data show fhe natural varia- 
tion in color, mcjsture, active and 
total acidity, sugai}] content, levulose- 
dextrose ratio and the dextrin con- 
tent. 


Effect of Varyit Concentration 

The effects of vtrying the concen- 
tration of honey were investigated 
using a pound calte formula. When 
all the sucrose wa:! replaced with an 
equivalent amount] of honey, poor 
volume, dark crunpb color and un- 
desirable flavors sulted. Further 
experimentation sowed that low 
volume could be vercome by the 
addition of small qupntities of a com- 
mon leavening agent such as sodium 
bicarbonate. Howe}er, concomitant 
with larger volume there was an in 
creased extent of Cy inb darkening. 
Attempts to adjust! the pH of the 
honey prior to its u}e in the bakery 
were unsuccessful bPpcause of dark- 
ening of the honey during storage. 
It was concluded tha} the most prac- 
tical solution to the problem was to 
limit the concentratidn of the honey 
to less than 50% of |the total sugar 
in the formula. 


Honey in White layer Cake 
Experiments showed that 40% of 
the sucrose could be successfully re- 
placed by honey in a high ratio white 
layer cake. The fornhula developed 
was as follows: 








Ingredient Percent 
BE ise acs one wie aston nbrece 100 
Sugar (honey and/dr su- 
Ee eee eae 120 
Emulsified pane 4 ose, « ae 
ee ee 52 
Ea TE ob 0 ese ces 96 
BE Slgalialacarde sw Mes daca 3 
Baking powder ....|..... 5.0-6.0 
Cream of tartar ..j..... 0.5 
Flavor (vanilla) sel MeN -# 0.1 


A summary of the/quality of the 
cakes as related to floral sources of 
honey is shown in Table II. Only those 
quality scores are shown that were 
materially affected py the honey. 
Floral source had no/appreciable ef- 
fect on crust color, s etry, grain 
and texture. The most prominent ef- 
fect of floral source; was on crumb 
color and aroma. 
score indicates that cakes made with 
40% of honey substituted for equal 
amount of sugar, wére, in most in- 
stances equal or superior to those 
made with 120% sucrose. It is evi- 
dent that for white| cakes selection 
of dark colored honeys, such as buck- 





wheat or fall flowers, is to be 
avoided. These honeys also imparted 
undesirable flavors to the cakes. 


Honey in Yellow Base Cake 
Since color of honey may not be 
as critical in yellow base cake as in 
white cake, 11 different floral sources 
of honey were used in preparation of 
high-ratio, yellow base cakes. The 
formula was as follows: 


Ingredient Percent 
Eis sehen’ s ktath nom 100 
Sugar (honey and/or su- 
ERE EE ee 120 
Emulsified shortening ... 40 
We GE nv occericwcice 40 
EMO THT ons ccckidtes 106 
TUNE -accaicthwiecers eines. a:00 3 
Baking powder ......... 5-6 
Flavor (vanilla) ........ ok 


Major differences between cakes 
containing 40% honey substituted for 
equal amounts of sucrose and those 
containing 120% sucrose _ included 
contrasts in crumb color, taste and 
aroma, The summary of these effects 
is given in Table III. The effect of 
honey on crumb color appeared pro- 
portional to the Pfund color value. 
The effects of sweet clover, orange 
and cotton honey were particularly 
pleasing. Spanish needle caused an 
excessively yellow crumb suggesting 
that Spanish needle honey could cre- 
ate a yellow crumb comparable to 
the effect of whole eggs. All cakes 
made with honey appeared to have 
a more appealing flavor than those 
made with 120% sucrose. Cakes 
made with orange and tupelo honeys, 
particularly, retained a pleasing 
aroma and taste. All cakes made 
with honey were judged superior in 
eating qualities since they were not 
as crumbly as cakes made with 120% 
sucrose. 


Effect on Moisture Retention 


The yellow base cakes were stored 
at room temperature for seven days 
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after which the moisture loss was 
calculated. The results are presented 
in Table IV. Statistical analysis of 
these data indicate, with the excep- 
tion of mesquite and the two alfalfa 
honeys, that the honey cakes tend to 
retain more moisture than the su- 
crose cakes. The ability of the honey 
to increase the moisture retention did 
not appear to be correlated with the 
levulose-dextrose ratio or other 
chemical characteristics of the honey 
as presented in Table I. 


Honey in Chocolate Cakes 

Since color of honey might not be 
a factor affecting its use in chocolate 
cakes, concentrations greater than 
40% were investigated. These studies 
showed that although color of honey 
was not a serious problem, the flavor 
was affected adversely. The cakes 
made with high concentrations of 
honey developed “burnt flavors” as- 
sociated with a “browning reaction”. 
Studies were continued using a 40% 
honey level and the following for- 
mula: 


Ingredient Percent 
NE hi vnlo kG sew ses.aan 100 
Sugar (honey and/or su- 
eee 120 
Emulsified shortening ... 45 
ER Ee 9 55 
ae vex ais ais ae raacrare 120 
er ee ae 20 
Sodium bicarbonate .... 35 
BIE craic bisa ene oie ie ern 3 
WES Sos Kae 0.1 


The quality scores of chocolate 
cakes as affected by honeys are pre- 
sented in Table V. Heartsease, horse- 
mint, buckwheat and fall flower hon- 
eys produced undesirable flavor ef- 
fects. The aroma and flavor of tupelo 
honey were pronounced. The flavor of 
other honeys seemed to be masked 
by the chocolate. The grain and tex- 


(Continued on page 57) 


Table I—Chemical Analysis, Color and Grade of Honeys 


Col- 

Honey— H20- or* Grade Ash N2 
% % % 

Horsemint .... 19.8 40 C 0.21 0.11 
Spanish needle 18.1 73 A .20 -09 
Buckwheat ... 19.7 119 Cc .09 21 
Fall flowers .. 17.8 111 , a; a 
COR. o.60 sees 16.4 26 A 18 -09 
Sweet clover . 17.1 25 A .07 -00 
Mesquite ..... 17.2 32 A .09 .00 
Ariz. alfalfa . 15.1 44 A 29 -01 
Star thistle .. 16.4 49 A 13 -04 
TURMO 22-60% 18.8 54 Cc 10 -03 
Eucalyptus ... 17.7 64 A 24 .04 
White clover . 15.9 22 A 07 -00 
Orange ...... 16.4 21 A 07 -01 
Heartsease ... 17.0 50 A 07 -05 
Lt. amb. alf. . 15.4 53 A 16 = .06 


*Color in millimeters Pfund. 


tAcidity reported as ml N/10 NaOH per 100 g. honey. 
tTotal reducing sugars and total sugars calculated as invert sugar. {Levulose-Dextrose ratio. 


tTotal 

tAcid- red. {Total Su. Dex- 
ity pH sugars sugars crose L/D{ trin 
ml. % % % % 
56.5 3.6 73.2 77.1 3.7 1.08 0.32 
37.2 4.4 72.8 76.6 3.6 1.38 1.93 
38.1 3.9 72.0 75.5 3.3 1.06 54 
28.8 4.0 75.3 78.4 2.9 1.02 -50 
25.4 3.9 76.9 80.3 3.2 1.02 .39 
16.0 3.9 73.6 80.4 6.5 1.22 15 
15.8 4.0 75.5 77.6 2.0 1.20 -20 
20.4 4.0 76.9 80.3 3.2 1.03 57 
42.0 3.7 74.2 76.6 2.3 1.06 -64 
18.4 3.9 72.0 74.2 2.1 1.39 25 
25.3 4.0 73.2 75.7 2.2 1.17 -43 
16.5 3.8 76.7 80.8 3.9 1.06 12 
16.6 3.8 74.2 81.8 7.2 1.16 19 
20.6 4.0 76.8 80.3 3.3 1.09 03 
22.0 3.9 76.9 81.9 4.7 1.19 12 


Table I1I—Effect of Honey Source on Quality of Yellow Base Cake 
———————— Comparative cake score———_______. 


Volume Crumb 
Type of sweetening— in cc Volume color Aroma Taste Total 
(15) (10) (10) (20) (100) 
BwOst GIQVOE oc ccccsccscesssses 1490 13 8 10 20 88 
BOON: | 2-50 -c ee entiensatstcies 1500 14 7 10 20 88 
pO re ree 1430 12 8 10 20 87 
WE MEIN sce vitor 06.640 60.0038 1420 12 8 10 20 87 
tree eahina.ces Ce oe ses 1430 12 8 10 20 87 
I oo ss ccadiacenwdaseatiou 1460 13 7 10 20 87 
We SE os varawsecs vee wars.e 1480 13 10 10 20 90 
CE bbc ecrccsessbebstwevecsss 1505 14 10 10 20 91 
Rae ere 1500 14 5 10 20 86 
Light amber alfalfa ........... 1500 14 7 10 20 88 
GOTT ccc cciccctcccccccecece 1440 12 9 10 20 88 
BUCTOSR ccccccccccccccccccccccs 1640 15 5 8 15 79 
Table V—Effect of Honey Source on Quality of Chocolate Cake 
o——————— Comparative cake score————————_—, 
Type of Volume Crumb 
sweetening— in ce Grain color Aroma Taste Texture Total 
(15) (10) (10) (20) (10) (100) 
Sweet clover .......... 500 15 8 9 20 10 97 
EE Eee 500 15 8 9 20 10 97 
Arizona alfalfa ....... 505 15 8 9 20 10 97 
eee SRONEED cccccccese 525 16 8 9 20 10 97 
SE. Wd mrcenadtace'gig 510 15 8 8 19 10 95° 
Sg eee 505 15 8 9 20 10 97 
WEED GIOVOE cccccccce 525 15 8 9 20 10 97 
ree ee 500 15 8 9 20 10 97 
eee 525 15 8 5 10 10 83°* 
rr 515 15 8 5 12 10 85** 
Spanish needle ....... 510 10 8 9 18 8 88 
OE 500 10 8 0 5 8 66** 
i. ek eee er 500 10 8 3 10 8 74** 
Light amber alfalfa .. 510 12 8 9 20 9 93 
SE. saneeee> <0-0.edio.s 525 12 8 9 20 9 93 
PED. vniccccsocivend 525 15 10 10 20 10 100 


*Pronounced honey aroma and flavor. **Undesirable flavor and aroma. 








Layer 
Cakes 


To Halt That 
Post-Holiday 
Sales Slump 


CINNAMON CAKES 

Mix for about 3 min.: 

3 1b. cake flour 
1 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 

12 oz. butter 

Sift together and add: 

6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 1b. cake flour 
3 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
2% oz. baking powder 
3 oz. cinnamon 
Then add and mix for about 3 min.: 
2 lb. 12 oz. milk 

Add and mix in for about 3 min.: 

21b.80z. whole eggs 

Then add and mix for 3 min. more: 

1 lb. 8 oz. molasses 
2 Ib. 4 oz. milk 

Note: Scrape down the bowl and 
mixing arm several times during the 
mixing procedure. 

Deposit into layer cake pans of 
desired size and bake at about 375° 
F. When baked and cool, cover the 
cakes with boiled icing. As soon as 
the cakes are iced, dust a little cin- 
namon over the tops. 


RAISIN SPICE CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
21b. ground seeded raisins 
5 oz. cake flour 
%4 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. soda 
% oz. salt 
\% oz. allspice 
1% oz. cloves 
¥% oz. ginger 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
3 lb. buttermilk 
Sift and mix in until smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Deposit into pans of desired size 


and shape. Bake at about 375° F. 
When baked and cooled, fill and ice 
the cakes with the following icing. 
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Lemon Layer Cake 


By 
A. J. Vander Voort 
Teehnieal Editor, THE AMERICAN BAKER 


®@ The post-holiday austerity siege has Mrs. Customer worried this 
month. Unhappily, she performs a financial juggling act—one hand 
clutching Santa’s unpaid bills and the other gingerly doling out from 
an anemic family treasury. It’s easy for the baker to sympathize— 
to sit idly by—and wait for family budgets to revive. But it’s not 
profitable. 


®@ Look at it this way. Your customers are still eating desserts. Their 
tastes for choice, quality baked goods are still there, despite the 
holidays. They still like to serve desserts and you, the baker, can 
supply them. Many food manufacturers, alert to the dessert busi- 
ness, advertise just as heavily this month to capture this market. 
Can you afford to sit idly by? 


@ Here’s a suggestion. Prepare a variety of layer cakes which will 
appeal to the consumer. Here are a number of formulas—all some- 
what different from regular layer cakes. Because of their difference 
they have extra appeal. Tell your customers about it. Inform them 
of their better-than-ordinary goodness. 


®@ The production department, faced with the so-called slow period, 
can afford to spend that little extra time on different types of cakes. 
The sales department also can take advantage of the lull by pushing 
its efforts. Management should leave no stone unturned to make 
both departments conscious of their jobs. By cooperation all three 
can make January a profitable month. The opportunity is there for 
you to grasp. 


Then mix in: 
4 |b. 8 oz. ground raisins 

A little lemon juice may be added 
if desired. The addition of a small 
amount of cinnamon makes a nice 
variation. 

Note: Thin the icing down with 
a little simple syrup if necessary. 


Raisin Icing 

Beat until stiff: 

10 lb. powdered sugar 

1lb. corn syrup 

1lb. egg whites 

1 lb. water 

% oz. salt 

% oz.cream of tartar 


Simple Syrup 
Bring to a boil: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
1 1b. water 
Cool before using. 


PRUNE APRICOT SAUCE CAKES 

Cream together: 

1b. 8 0z. brown sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
1lb. ground pitted prunes 
Add slowly: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
1 lb. buttermilk 
Sieve and fold in: 
2 lb. cake flour 
Then add and mix in: 
1 qt. canned apricots 

Note: Use unsweetened apricots 
and break them into small pieces 
before adding them to the mix. 

Scale 11 oz. of batter into 7x1% in. 
round layer cake pans and 14 oz. 
into 8x1% in. round layers. Bake at 
about 375° F. These cakes should 
be hurried to the oven in order to 
obtain the best results. 

After the cakes are baked and 
cooled, place a prune jam filling be- 
tween two layers and cover the ; 
cakes with a boiled icing. Place a 
few prunes on top of the icing. 


Prune Filling 
Cook until a smooth paste is ob- 
tained: 
7 lb. ground pitted prunes 
4lb. brown sugar 
4 lb. water 
% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. cornstarch 
Lemon extract to suit 
Boiled Icing 
Boil to 240° F.: 
5lb. granulated sugar 
11b. corn syrup 
% pt. water 


When the syrup has reached the 
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desired temperature pour it slowly 
into: 
20 oz. egg whites 
Pinch of salt 
Pinch of cream of tartar 
These are to be beaten stiff. Con- 
tinue beating until the icing is stiff 
and then add the juice and grated 
rind of three lemons. 
Then add on slow speed: 
8 oz. sifted powdered sugar 
Ice the cakes immediately. 


RAISIN APPLE CAKE 
Base for pan lining. 
Sift together: 
3 1b. 14 0z. pastry flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Place this in a bowl and rub to- 
gether with the following ingredi- 
ents: 
6 oz. sugar 
W% oz. salt 
12 oz. shortening 
Then add and mix smooth: 
1 qt. milk 
8 oz. yolks 
Scale off into 6 oz. pieces and roll 
eut similar to pie crust and line 
8x1% in. layer cake pans. 
Fill the pans with the following 
mixture: 
1No.10 can chopped apples 
2 Ib. 4 oz. sugar 
1 oz. butter 
20z. tapioca (fine ground) 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
% oz. salt 
1 lb. seedless raisins 
After the pans are filled, the edges 
of the bottom dough should be 
washed and strips should be laid 
across the top, similar to the lat- 
tice work on cranberry pies. 


Dough for Strips 
Rub together: 
31b. pastry flour 
2 lb. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Add and mix in: 
18 oz. cold water 
Then wash the strips with an egg 
wash and bake at about 380° F. 
After baking and when cool, sift 
powdered sugar on the cakes. 
This product should be consumed 
within 24 hours for the best eating 
quality. 


UPSIDE-DOWN CAKES 
Topping 
Mix together: 
4 lb. drained sour pitted red 
cherries 
1 lb. 80z. granulated sugar 
6 oz. butter 
Line the bottom of a number of 
well greased cake pans with this 
mixture. Dot this with butter or 
shortening. 
Cake Mixture 
Cream together: 
3 Ib. 4 oz. sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
12 oz. butter 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 pt. whole eggs 
1 pt. yolks 
Stir in: 
2 1b. 8 oz. milk 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 1b. 8 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Fill the pans with the desired 
amount of cake batter. Bake at about 
370° F. As soon as the cakes are 
baked, they should be removed from 
the pans. When cool, the cakes may 
be covered with whipped cream. 


CHERRY 


APRICOT CARAMEL CAKES 
Mix together for| approximately 5 
min. on low speed: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emuls/fying type 
shortening 
Add and mix in for about 3 min.: 
6 lb. 12 oz. granplated sugar 
2% oz. salt 
5% oz. baking powder 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Then add and njix in for 4 min.: 
2 lb. 12 oz. wholp eggs 
Stir in for about] 4 min.: 
2 lb. milk 


Then add and mix in for about 
4 min.: 
5 lb. crushed cdnned apricots 

Deposit in pang of desired size 
and bake at about B60° F. 

Note: Be sure fhat the apricots 
are broken up itto small pieces. 
Scrape down the bowl and mixing 
paddle several times during the mix- 
ing period. After thp cakes are baked 
and cool, ice them| with the follow- 
ing icing. 





Caramel Bas for Icing 
Cook together at) 320° F.: 
5 1b. brown sugar 
1 1b. butter 
1 lb. 8 oz. water 


Remove from the fire and stir in 
the following mixture gradually: 
3 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1b. 12 oz. milkj solids (non fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 
before using. 


CARAMEL| ICING 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sttgar 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. boiling |milk 
12 oz. invert syrup or honey 
Then stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted buttler 
Then add and mix|in until smooth: 
6 lb. caramel base 
1 lb. shortening 
Apply the icing while it is warm 
(about 110° F.) for; a glossy finish. 
This icing may be rbheated by plac- 
ing it in a warm water bath. 


BUTTERSCOT(H CAKES 


Mix together for|4 to 6 min. on 
medium speed: | 
3 lb. 14 oz. brows} sugar 
4 lb. 40z. cake flour 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortehing 
12 oz. butterscotch paste 
21% oz. salt { 
5% oz. baking +t tuned 
3 lb. milk | 
2 lb. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in for about 
4 min. on medium | speed: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at abot 380° F. When 
baked and cool, i¢e the cakes with 
the following icing. 


Malted 
Cream together 
10 oz. shortenin 
8 oz. butter 
40z. malted milk powder 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

1 Ib. cocoa 
Then stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift, add and jbeat together until 
smooth: 

7 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Note: The congistency of the icing 





ilk Icing 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort, technical editor, 
author of this monthly formula fea- 
ture and conductor of the Question 
and Answer Department (see page 
24) and the Do You Know feature 
(see page 32), is head of the School 
of Baking, Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis. 





may be controlled by increasing or 
decreasing the amount of powdered 
sugar. 
Butterscotch Paste 
Bring to a boil: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
8 oz. malt 
10 oz. water 
Cool before using. 


CALIFORNIA SPECIAL LAYER 
CAKES 
Cream together on low speed for 
about 4 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 
Add and cream for about 4 min.: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2% oz. salt 
4 oz. baking powder 
2 lb. grapefruit juice 
Then add in two portions and mix 
together for about 5 min.: 
3 lb. 4.0z. egg whites 
2 lb. 8 oz. grapefruit juice 
%4 oz. soda 
1oz.lemon juice 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake immediately at about 370° 
F. After baking and when cooled, 
remove the cakes from the pans 
and ice as desired. 


FRESH ORANGE LAYER CAKES 

Cream together for about 4 min.: 

5 lb. 4.0z. granulated sugar 
1 lb. butter 

1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 

6 oz. milk solids (non fat) 

1% oz. salt 

1% oz. grated orange peel 

Add gradually: 

2 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together: 
11b. orange juice 
2 Ib. 12 oz. water 

Add this alternately with: 
4 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 

2% oz. baking powder 

Mix until smooth. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 
When baked and cool, ice the cakes 
with the following icing. 


Orange Icing 

Cream together: 

5 lb. fondant 

1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 

¥% oz. salt 
Stir in: 

5 oz. evaporated milk 
Then add: 

6 to 8 oz. finely ground oranges 
Note: A little orange color may 

be added to the icing if desired. 


DATE LAYER CAKES 

Cream together: 

3 1b. brown sugar 

1 Ib. 12 oz. shortening 

1 oz. salt 

1 oz. cinnamon 

1% oz. soda 

Lemon flavor to suit 


Add gradually: 
1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 8 0z. cake flour 
1oz.cream of tartar 
Then add and mix in: 
2 1b. 8 0z. chopped dates 
6 oz. chopped walnuts 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 370° F. 
When baked and cool, ice the cakes 
with the following icing. 


Icing 
Place in a mixing bowl: 
1 1b. whole eggs 
Add gradually and mix on me- 
dium speed: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
When well incorporated, add and 
beat to the desired consistency: 
2 Ib. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
¥% oz. salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
After the cakes are iced, place 
a few whole pitted dates on ‘top or 
sprinkle some chopped dates and 
walnut pieces on top. 


WHOLE WHEAT SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until light: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
2 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
20z. milk solids (non fat) 
When light, add gradually: 
12 oz. hot water (140° F.) 
Then fold in carefully: 
2 1b.60z. whole wheat flour 
% oz. baking powder 
Vanilla to suit 
Bake in layers at about 380° F. 
When baked and cool, ice with the 
following icing. 


Butterscotch Icing 
Boil to 242° F.: 
4lb. brown sugar 
1 Ib. butter 
1 1b. liquid milk 
Remove from the fire and stir in: 
1 1b. invert syrup 
Cream together, then add_ the 
above hot syrup slowly while beat- 


10 lb. powdered sugar 

2 lb. shortening 

1 1b. butter 

% oz. salt 

12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 
Then add gradually while mixing 

on low speed: 

12 oz. liquid milk (120° F.) 
Mix until smooth. 


WALNUT UPSIDE DOWN CAKES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
11b. 8 oz. egg yolks 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Strudel Pastry 
Do you have a workable formula 
for the various types of strudel pas- 
tries found in the better class pastry 


shops? I have tried several formulas 
but find them erratic and not at all 
suitable. 

Permit me to say that I enjoy your 
articles and formulas in The Ameri- 
can Baker very much, and have fourd 
them helpful on many occasions. 
C.F.P., Maine. 


v 


I have your request for a formula 
for making strudel dough, and I am 
enclosing one that you may wish to 
try out. As you undoubtedly know, 
various types of fillings may be used, 
depending on what your trade desires. 


APPLE STRUDEL DOUGH 
3 lb. 8 oz. strong patent flour 
2 lb. lukewarm water 
1% oz. salt 
10 egg whites 
5 oz. vegetable oil 
5 oz. sugar 
Mix the dough well. Scale into 1 
lb. pieces and round up. Place in a 
dish of corn oil for about 30 minutes. 
Stretch the dough thin on oiled 
canvas and then fill and roll up. 
Wash with oil or egg wash. Sprin- 
kle sugar on top before baking. 
Filling 
Make a mixture to suit, consisting 
of sliced apples, sugar, salt, cinna- 
mon and raisins or currants. Chopped 
nuts may be added if desired. 
Please send me a formula for 
banana pound cake.—J.P., N.Y. 


v ¥ 


I am enclosing two banana pound 
cake formulas. 


BANANA POUND CAKE 
(No. 1) 
Cream together until light: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. butter 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
Lemon extract to suit 
Add gradually: 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

10 oz. liquid milk 

Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 

4 lb. cake flour 

Then stir in carefuliy: 

4-5 lb. sliced banana pieces 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340° F. 

Note: Scrape down the bowl! and 
creaming arm several times during 
the mixing period. It may be desir- 
able to add a small amount of banana 
flavor to the mix. 


BANANA POUND CAKE 
(No. 2) 
Cream together until light: 
4 lb. cake flour 
3 lb. shortening 
6 oz. milk solids (nonfat) 
3 oz. salt 
Lemon extract to suit 
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The American Baker, without cost to its subscribers, offers through Mr. Vander Voort, 

technical editor of The American Baker and Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute, to answer and analyze production problems. Samples of baked goods 

should be sent to Mr. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, where 

the laboratories and facilities of the school are at the disposal of the readers of The Ameri- 

can Baker; communications should be addressed to The American Baker, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





Beat medium light: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
3 lb. whole eggs 
Mix the beaten mass 
creamed mass gradually. 
Then add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
Then add carefully: 
5-6 lb. sliced banana pieces 
Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 340° F. 
Note: A small amount of banana 
flavor may be added if desired. 


Italian Bread 


Please send me a formula for real 
old-fashioned Italian bread. There are 
breads on the market called old-fash- 
ion, but many are made of common 
Vienna dough. I would like to have 
something real old-fashioned. Thank 
you very much for the other formulas 


into the 


you sent to me. They worked out fine. 
—J.H.E., Pa. 


¥ ¥ 


There are a number of formulas 
available for Italian bread and, frank- 
ly, I do not know the exact product 
you have in mind when you mention 
old-fashioned. However, I will send 
you a formula that may be what you 
want. 

ITALIAN BREAD 
50 lb. flour 
30 Ib. water 
12 oz. yeast 
2 oz. yeast food 
8 oz. malt 
1 Ib. salt 

Dough temperature 78° F. First 
punch about two hours. Second punch 
one hour. To the bench 30 minutes 
later. 

Italian bread is made in many 
shapes and sizes. It is always baked 
on the hearth. It can be made by the 








INSPECT DISPLAY—A special display of sweet doughs, toppings and fill- 
ings was prepared by Charles E. Riley and Earl J. Blanchard of the Brolite 
Co, for the monthly meeting of the bakers educational group of New England 
at the Shelton Hotel, Boston. Left to right: Earl J. Blanchard, Brolite Co.; 
John Milne, Dorothy Muriel Bakeries; Elmer Premo, past president, Bakers 
Educational Group; Steve Kasprzak, vice president, Bakers Educational 
Group; Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co. Anthony F. Gendron, president, was 


unable to be present. 


sponge or straight dough process. The 
formula is quite lean. The loaves 
should be baked with plenty of steam. 

The oven temperature should be 
lower than for pan bread. The crust 
should be quite thick and brittle. 
The dough should be well aged. The 
loaves should be placed in the oven, 
after quite a short proof, and after 
cutting the surface of them with a 
sharp knife. 

The finished loaves should have wild 
breaks. The shape and size of the 
loaves depend upon consumer prefer- 
ence. 

Note: Many bakers making this 
type of bread run the dough through 
a dough brake from 12 to 20 times. 
This produces a very smooth crust 
and a smoother interior. 


“Bow Ties” 


Please send me the formula and 
procedure for making “bow ties.” 


¥ y 
¥ Y 


Here is a formula for “bow ties” 
which you may wish to try. 


“BOW TIES” 
1 qt. eggs (part yolks) 
1 pt. oil 
3 oz. sugar 
% oz. salt 
2% lb. high gluten flour 
Lemon flavor 
Place everything in machine bowl. 
Use creaming arm. Mix about 8-10 
min. at second speed to develop the 
dough. Scrape down a couple of times. 
Place in retarder for several hours. 
Place plenty of sugar on the bench, 
then the dough on the sugar. Sugar 
on top and roll out about % in. thick. 
Cut into pieces about 1 in. by 1% in. 
Twist in “‘bow ties.” Place on greased 
pans, not too close together. Bake at 
about 360-375° F. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING 
HIGHLIGHTS NEW ITEMS 


BOSTON—An extensive array of 
yeast raised sweet dough products, 
baked by Charles E. Riley and Earl 
J. Blanchard of the Brolite Co., was 

displayed at the regular monthly 

meeting of the Bakers Educational 
Group of New England at the Shelton 
Hotel, Boston. 

Mr. Riley, who has returned from 
an extensive trip throughout the U.S., 
discussed new items being made in 
the different sections of the country. 
These products included butterscotch 
apple coffee cake, honey pecan, but- 
terscotch coconut and Christmas fruit 
stollen as well as other pieces on 
display. 

Formulas and methods for making 
the various doughs, toppings and fill- 
ings were described and formula 
booklets were distributed. 

Mr. Riley stressed the use of alumi- 
num foil baking tins and of specially 
treated paper in regular baking pans 
to eliminate the sticking of the highly 
rich fillings used. 

John Milne was moderator for the 
meeting. 
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; as American planes excel in perform- 
ance, so AMERI(@AN FLOURS stand out in the bakery when 
the goal is a top quality loaf. This extra measure of baking value 
is guaranteed by the choice of the finest hard winter wheats for 
these famous flours. And the constant availability of such wheats 
is backed by our|huge grain storage facilities, sufficient for a 
year’s milling nedds. It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks C 
: erican Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 


5,000,000 Bu G. M. ROSS, President F).EMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
’ 9 ° 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Stale Bread Returns: 
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F YOU were to accept the con- 
I sensus as to the average amount 

of stale bread returns for the 
year of 1950 you would find that bak- 
ery trade magazine, baking industry 
experts and other sources of infor- 
mation would generally agree that 
the average amount of stale bread 
returns was approximately 3%. 

By February, 1952, a _ restricted 


circulation news letter of the baking 
industry estimated the average figure 
of stale bread returns as _ being 
38/10% and presented these figures 
to a meeting of bakery owners and 
bakery sales managers in an effort 
to stop what was then described as 
“a rushing tide of increasing stale 
bread returns.” 

A few weeks afterward a bakery 


trade magazine that has conduc.ed 
many statistical surveys for publica- 
tion released the findings of their 
work and the figure given for stale 
bread returns during 1951 closely 
approximated the figure of 38/10% 
that had been given just previously. 

Diligent checking of this estimat- 
ed figure for 1951 stale bread re- 
turns yielded no great difference— 


Wholesalers Face Up to a 
Present and Future Problem 
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(Second in a series by Armour) 





How Would You Solve these Problems? Do you rate as a bake-shop 


trouble-shooter? See how quickly you can answer these two puzzlers. After you've 


decided what you'd do, check the answers given below. 


1. Crumbly Cookies 


He mixed the dough, put it on a bun pan, and placed it 
in the refrigerator at 30°F. Next day, he scaled the dough 
into 12-oz. strips, ready for cutting, and put it back in 
the refrigerator for 24 hours before it was cut and baked. 
Using this method, Joe’s results were sometimes good, 
sometimes bad. Why the difference? Have you found the 
clue here? Do you kfiow what was wrong with Joe’s mix? 


Ctick to Fan 


change the quality or the appearance of the cookie. 

In attempting to overcome the trouble the baker tried 
all kinds of pan grease. He also found that pan glaze 
didn’t help. He even changed his mixing methods, but his 
cookies still stuck to the pan. What's his trouble? How 


Joe, a baker from Ohio, makes ice box cookies. His mix 
originally consisted of flour, sugar, butter, and flavor. His 
cookies were perfect. Not long ago he decided that butter 
was getting too expensive, so he replaced butter with short- 
ening. The cookies were crumbly and unsaleable. He cut 
down on shortening, but that didn’t help. Finally, Joe dis- 
covered that the following would work part of the time: 


/a Cookies 


Another cookie baker from Oklahoma was having trouble 
with his cookies sticking to the pans. A great deal of 
breaking and crumbling resulted which threatened to cut 
his cookie profits in half. His cookies were popular with 
his customers, so naturally he didn’t want to stop making 
He wanted to solve this problem and still not 


them. 


Do YOU Have a PUZZLER ? 


o/ Send it in! It may win a $25 Bond! 

is Have you solved a bake-shop problem which might 
still be stumping some of your fellow bakers around 
the country? Send it in! If published by Armour in 
this new series of ads, you'll receive a $25 Defense 
Bond. All contributions become the property of 
Armour. In case of duplicate contributions, only 
the first received will be eligible for an award. Send 
your problem and the solution to ‘Bake-Shop 
in care of the address below. 





Puzzlers,” 


1. Investigation showed that Joe’s good results came when 
humidity was high. Moisture condensed on the dough and was 


worked in when the strips were scaled. Flour must be mixed with 
moisture to produce gluten, the binding structure of most bakery 
goods. Butter contains moisture, shortening does not. His prob- 
lem was solved by adding the water (2% to 2% ozs. per pound of 
shortening) that was lost when he changed from butter. 
2. This baker was advised to increase slightly the amount of 
shortening in his mix. He added 2 lbs. more to every 400 Ibs. of 
dough and his sticking problems were licked. 
Ata dN 
(= ; More than 50 products made by Armour 
=] to help you bake your very best! 
° 





would you solve this problem? 


No puzzle about these products 
—we guarantee you'll like them! 


Lee 
HYDROGENATED 
SHORTENING 


Purity —a smooth, snow-white 
hydrogenated shortening that 
does a better job for all your 
needs at lower cost. Guarantees 
lighter cakes, creamier frostings, 
perfect deep-frying every time. 





Cloverbloom Stabilizer 
improves the texture, con- 
sistency, flavor, and appear- 
ance of your pie fillings, 
meringues, icings, and 
glazes. 


Semon 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Bakery Sales Department, General Offices, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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and thus the figure becomes accept- 
able for demonstration. 

Since February of this year until 
the present time the increase of 
stale bread returns has grown so 
violently as to attract the editors 





EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the 
highlights of the wholesale bread 
branch session during last fall’s con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Assn. was the series of presentations 
to help bakers solve problems pecu- 
liar to them as wholesalers. Profes- 
sional voices narrated the material, 
which was prepared under the direc- 
tion of E. J. Sperry, Sperry Indus- 
trial Publications, Chicago. 





and editorial staffs of virtually every 
bakery trade magazine and has alert- 
ed the majority of the thinking 
wholesale bakers into a state of pro- 
test that some remedy be found. 

It is unfortunate that there are 
no authentic figures available as to 
the amount of money being wasted in 
excessive stale bread returns today. 


Figure Growing Rapidly 


Efforts to ascertain an approxi- 
mate figure in combination with fig- 
ures gained from wholesale bakers in 
all parts of the nation would indi- 
cate to the staff presenting this pro- 
gram that there is a great likelihood 
that the average of stale bread re- 
turns has now exceeded 5%. 

If you will accede that the widely 
used figures for 1950 and 1951 are 
at all correct you will be interested 
in this table: 





1951 stale average ...... 3.8% 

1950 stale average ...... 3.0% 

EGGL INCKOREE 2200005605. 8% 

How much money do you think 
that is? 


The amount of money involved is 
far more than you think it is and 
it might be said that when the re- 
production of these slides was re- 
leased to a restricted list of bakers 
throughout the nation they caused 
a furor. First, let’s see how many 
loaves of bread that would be. 

Based on 40 million loaves daily, 
this is an increase of 320,000 “‘stales” 
a day. 

Would you be interested in know- 
ing how many loaves per year that 
would amount to? 

320,000 increased “stales” 
daily 
6 days per week 

1,920,000 increased “stales” 
per week 
52 weeks per year 


increased ‘“‘stales” 
per year 
Nearly 100 million loaves of 


“stale” bread yearly. 


When you start kicking around 
nearly 100 million loaves of bread 
you are kicking around a consider 
able pile of money. Estimated in 
loaves this increase in 1951 amoun 
to the total production of all the 
bread bakeries in the U.S. for an 
average period of 2% days—but may. 
be we had better let you look a 
the answer in dollars and keep in 
mind that the cost figure of sever 
loaves for $1 is merely the cost o 


Speaking ob Atkinson. 


AND SPEAKING OF 1953 and beyond, we 
respectfully salute all the people | 

who help make and sell Atkinson | 

flour and all the people who buy ij. 
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HENRY GRABER and his son Robert of Graber! Mills, Inc. 
mill soft wheat, deal in grain and its prpducts, and uperintendent 
are leading flow jobbers in the Canton area. R.T. 2 ASst. to th 
Stedman (left), our broker, is talking over ways to Mill 
better serve their business on Atkinson tee Each 
fall, father and son get away for some hunting in Minn- 
esota and South Dakota with Bob Graber off on longer 
jaunts for big game as often as he can spare the time. 
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Let’s Look at the Money 

National average (wholesale 

estimate) 

Price of bread: 7 loaves for $1 
Increase of 99,840,000 “stales” 
in 1951 at 7 loaves for $1 

$14,263,000 

Over $14 million 

This means that during 1951 Amer- 
ican bakers saw over $14 million 
taken out of their profits to pay 
only for the increase in stale bread 
returns. 

It would be well now to take a 
look at the total cost of all stale 
bread returns during the year of 
1951. If you worked for the gov- 
ernment you would have no diffi- 








PONTCHARTRAIN Hotel in wondrous 


All the facilities of a most 
modern hotel, perfect serv- 
ice and spotless, air condi- 
tioned rooms—yet no com- 
mercial hustle and bustle. 


The PONTCHARTRAIN is New 

Orleans, under one roof. Tradi- 

tional dishes served in the 

Caribbean Room . . . intimate 

musical enjoyment at the 

Bayou Bar . . . and the Patio 
2 for evening cocktails. 







Just a few minutes from 
= your room is the Garden 
District, fabulous French 
quarter, famous, night life. 


Rooms, suites and housekeep- 
ing apartments. Write HOTEL 
PONTCHARTRAIN, 2031 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 


THE 


70" lines - 
That elegant Southern hospitality you always associate 
with the great Dixie households greets you at the 
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culty understanding all the millions. 
As a wholesale bread baker you may 
be startled and stunned when you 
see these figures. 


Total cost of all stales in 1951, 
3.8% of 40 million loaves per 
day—1,520,000; approximately 
1% millions. 

1,520,000 stales daily 
6 days per week 


9,120,000 stales per week 
52 weeks per year 


18,240,000 
456,000,000 
474,240,000 
474,240,000 


stales per year 
“stales” per year 
priced at 7 loaves 
for $1 
Approximately 67,750,000 
Nearly $68 million! 


When any baker looks at the figure 
of nearly $68 million and then takes 
a quiet look at bakery profits for 
1951 that baker can hardly help but 
wonder how bakery profits would 
have looked had not this $68 million 
been taken away. 

As stated before every indication 
is that at least another $20 million 
has been added to these losses, based 
on the nearly universal contention 
that stale bread _ returns have 
reached, or are very close to, 5%. 

If you have absorbed the impact 
of the definite possibility of any- 
where from $70 to $90 million being 
the cost of stale bread returns for 
this year—it would be well now to 
inventory a few facts that have a 
definite bearing on this problem and 
its cost. 

Stale bread returns are increasing 
as you read this. 

There is a grave possibility that 
government officials in charge of 
price controls may be guided in their 
negative decisions by the knowl- 
edge of the tremendous stale bread 
returns. 

It is obvious, generally speaking, 
that those men who are in executive 
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charge of the amount of bread that 
is placed in the markets are either 
not exercising proper controls on the 
amount of bread left in individual 
grocery stores—or, these men are 
wilfully overloading the market as 
an aggressive competitive measure 
—or, to meet competitive pressure 
in the matter of excess bread on the 
market. 
The Prime Hazard 

The apparent increase in stale 
bread returns has gone to such a 
limit as to now be the number one 
hazard of bakery profits—and some 
of the figures studied in individual 
bakeries have produced records of 
amounts of stale bread returns that 
are beyond belief. 

The financial statement of 1951 
of one bakery organization showed 
stale bread returns to the extent of 
$330,000—while another bakery do- 
ing $150,000 per month throughout 
1952 showed a stale bread return 
cost of over $10,00U. both of these 
being around 7%. 

It would be possible —-with no 
great effort to cite a few instances 
of 10% stale bread returns—and 
if one were to back into the field 
of bakeries having 7 to 8% stale 
bread returns it should not be dif- 
ficult to find at least 100 of them. 

Anyone at all conversant with the 
baking industry readily knows that 
in the field of bakeries having 5% 
stale bread returns the list is in 
all actuality the majority. 

When an inquiring mind goes out 
to find bakeries with a 4% stale 
bread return the field becomes much 
narrower—and an attempt made to 
find bakeries that have been able 
to stay at the line of 3% stale bread 
returns produces so few bakeries 
that it would be highly possible to 
recite such a list in a few minutes 
—if such a-tist were available. 

Yet—actual and positive proof can 
be brought to the effect that stale 
bread returns can be controlled to 
profitable limits without sacrificing 
the position of the baker in the 
market or risking the loss of bread 
sales. 

Further proof can be readily 
brought to show that when bakeries 
decide to do it they can do it with- 
out too great an effort. 


The Case for Controls 


Unfortunately — many bakers fail 
to heed the admonition given years 
ago to install systematic controls 
that would permit the recording by 
the bread salesman of the bread tak- 
en into an individual store each day 
—the bread remaining in the store 
from the day before—or the amount 
of bread removed from a specific 
store as returnable stale bread. 

More unfortunately —a condition 
has been produced today where in 
many localities throughout the na- 
tion labor unions representing bread 
salesmen are impeding the installa- 
tion of control records for stale 
bread returns—and in some few in- 
stances have issued outright prohibi- 
tions against the installation of any 
method of stale bread control. 

Whether or not bakers who are 
under the jurisdiction of such labor 
organizations will break through 
these wasteful prohibitions is a mat- 
ter based on the development of 
time and an inventory of the amount 
of courage and strength put forward 
by the baker involved. 

But—despite all prohibitions and 
despite all tremendous waste figures 
in the field of stale bread returns 
it can be proved time and time again 
that these stale bread returns can 
be controlled in such a manner as 
to refleet greater profits to the bak- 
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"THE big corporations have their advantages no 

doubt, but we feel that a small company like 
Arnold of Sterling has something special and unusual 
to offer the flour buyer, too. And that is a degree of 
perspnal attention to orders that just can’t be matched 
anywhere else. Our customers are necessarily few 
and |we give each one the kind of gilt-edged service 
that jis hard to find these days. So if you want flour 
that|always performs as you expect it to do—try 


THMRO-BREAD. 
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ARNOLD OF STEALING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. [Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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James E. Bowen 


JOINS RED STAR—The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, has 
appointed James Magee Bowen as 
bakery service technician for the com- 
pany’s South and Southwest territory, 
it has been announced by J. A. Kirk- 
man, Jr., vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. Mr. Bowen was 
formerly employed as sales and ser- 
vice representative in the area for 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and for the American Breddo Co., 
New York. He has also operated his 
own bakery at Gladewater, Texas, for 
three years and has been associated 
with baking plants in the territory 
including Cotton Bros., Finney’s Bak- 
ery, Wyatt’s and Mrs. Howard’s Bak- 
ery. A graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Mr. Bowen is a 
member of the Texas Bakers Assn., 
the Texas Production Mens Club and 





the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 
er— There is, however, one great 


impediment in the actual installa- 
tion of such rigid controls and that 
is the fact that such control neces- 
sitates an actual evidence of a 
willingness to work on the part of 
those bread selling executives, their 
supervisory staff and others of the 
bakery who are directly connected 
with the sale and distribution of 
bread. 

There can be no compromise with 
work in this matter. And there can 
be no doubt that the day has gone 
by when it is possible to hire men 
who will operate bread routes ef- 
ficiently and exert a Divine-given 
ability to control their own stale 
bread returns without executive con- 
trol from the management level. 

Time after time it has been prov- 
en that the control of stale bread 
returns without injury to bread sales 
or without injury to over-all market 
condition is entirely feasible and 
possible. 

It has been the tradition of the 
baking industry to work best by suc- 
cessful example and it is therefore 
entirely proper and fitting to quote 
at random a few examples that have 
been successful in stale bread return 
control. 

A young bread sales manager from 
a coal mining area in a southern 
state became inspired to institute a 
pickup system and a stale bread re- 
turn control system at the same 
time—-with the result that he has 
rewarded the bakery that employs 
him with a saving of about $112 per 
week in stale bread, at material cost, 
which amounts to between $5,000 
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and $6,000 per sizeable 
amount of profit. 

More important—the business of 
his bakery has increased by a rather 
large figure because the bread he 
sells in the market is fresh and it 
is a notable fact that the women of 
America have a great love for fresh 
bread and will buy it in preference 
to stale bread. 

Out toward the West—in a mar- 
ket that was notably stale—the son 
of a baker decided to institute con- 
trol because the bakery could no 
longer stand the financial loss of 
its high stale bread returns—the pio- 
neering work performed here again 


year —a 


brought the same result of profit 
and better sales. 

But—the star of our factual pre- 
sentation is one that we can view 
quite closely for in the opinion of 
the staff who prepared this pro- 
gram the Rochester Bread Co. of 
Rochester, Minn., has the most close- 
ly organized and most carefully 
watched stale bread return control 
system of any bakery in America. 
E. J. Sperry has often said from con- 
vention platforms that the system 
employed at the Rochester Bread 
Co. is in fact a “freshness control” 
and not a “stale control’—and car- 
ries with it the fundamentals of 
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a highly successful _bread-selling 


system. 


An Historical Record 


Outstanding in this plan of cus- 
tomer control is the fact that it has 
an historical background of so many 
years’ duration that no possible nega- 
tive could be found against it. 

Containing as it does a method 
of the bread salesman writing a 
separate sales ticket for the amount 
of bread taken in and out of each 
individual store—backed up as it is 
with a recapitulation method where- 
by each bread salesman is shown 
his sales in each individual store each 
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week—each month—each period of 
13, 26, 39 and 52 weeks—this re- 
markable control system can mir- 
ror the actual bread sales results 
in a grocery store over a period of 
years and can designate exactly 
where supervision is needed. Where 
sales are slipping or increasing. And 
where too much or too little bread 
is being displayed. 

Possibly the greatest testimonial 
to this customer control system at 
the Rochester Bread Co. is the fact 
that their stale bread returns have 
been so nearly eliminated as to cause 
this bakery to cease all reference to 
“stale bread returns’ — in other 


words, 


they do 


turns. 


WhetHer 


it could be truly said that 
not have stale bread re- 
bread re- 


or not stale 


turns arp controlled in each individu- 


al bake 


cision 


individvpl bakery. That 
sive grpwth and 


bread 
ing at 


y will rest solely on the de- 
rhade by the owners of each 
the exces- 
increase of stale 
yeturns is now finally gnaw- 
he very core of bread profits 


there chn be no doubt, and as a fur- 


ther s 
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to look 
correct 
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imulus to thinking on the 
those present you are asked 
at five paragraphs that were 
less than a year ago, but 
mount to an under-estimation 
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of the cost of stales: 


@ Stales of American bakeries would 
feed the two million people of the 
city of Philadelphia for one year. 
@ Stales of American bakeries would 
feed the two million people of the 
state of Kansas for one year. 

@ Stales of American bakeries would 
feed the two million people of the 
state of Iowa for one year. 

@ Stales of American bakeries would 
feed one fourth of the people of Can- 
ada for one year. 

@ The yearly total “stale” loss equals 
40¢ for every man, woman and child 
in America. 
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LOS ANGELES ALLIEDS 
HEAR FOOD OFFICIAL 


LOS ANGELES—The businessman 
now enjoys the best climate he has 
known in 20 years, thanks to the out- 
come of the presidential election, de- 
clared Ransome M. Calicott, vice 
president of Clinton Cafeterias and 
president of the National Food Coun- 
cil, in his recent speech before the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California. 

Business should take advantage of 
this situation to make more friends 
and add to its fund of good-will; Mr. 
Calicott, who sits in on many of the 
government sessions in the nation’s 
capitol on food problems, said that 
this situation afforded an opportunity 
to business to take full cognizance 
of its place in the national life and 
its responsibilities to the people. 

Mr. Calicott cautioned against ex-: 
pecting any “topsy-turvy upheavals 
and radical changes.” Even though 
labor unions may no longer have the 
upper hand, he said, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that they have a fair 
and square deal. 

“Good-will,” he testified, “is not a 
matter of economics, but purely a 
matter of a man’s heart.” Food is the 
source of the world’s troubles, and 
he predicted that there would be no 
stability until the people of the globe 
had enough to eat. James Daugherty, 
Sugar Products Co., presided over the 
meeting. 





QUALITY STRESSED AT 
DETROIT CLUB MEETING 


DETROIT—Bakers should be con- 
cerned in using flour that makes a 
fine loaf of bread, not with its ash 
and protein content, said Claude 
Stratton, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, in addressing the Detroit 
Bakery Production Men’s Club at 
Belcrest Hotel here. 

Mr. Stratton explained wheat mill- 
ing and the quality of different types 
of flour to the club. 

Heading the slate of officers elect- 
ed for the coming -year is Herbert 
Hornick, C. F. Smith Co., who was 
elected president. George Hoffman, 
Indian Village Bakery, is vice presi- 
dent; Ralph Tieche, Brolite Co., sec- 
ond vice president, and Mal Thomson, 
Chapman & Smith Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors 
were: Bob Bohringer, Koepplinger’s 
Bakery; Marcel Uhrich, Mills Baking 
Co.; Al Bechtold, Kroger Co., and 
George Miller, Ward Baking Co; 
membership committee: Wally Gab- 
ler, Haglestein’s Bakery, and Mal 
Thomson, Chapman & Smith Co.; en- 
tertainment committee: George Dud- 
ley, Fabricon Products, Inc., and 
Cecil Cadwell, Awrey Bakeries, Inc.; 
program committee: Edward Carden, 
J. Edward Carden Co., and Harry 
Wilson, Sander’s Bakery. 





pC 
PUMPKIN PIE THREATENED 
BUT N.M. BAKERS ACT 


SANTE FE—The New Mexico 
board of health and state bakers 
moved swiftly to stave off what might 
have abolished that American tradi- 
tion—pumpkin pie for the holidays. 
State legislation of 1951, it was dis- 
covered, required refrigeration of 
pumpkin pies because of possible food 
poisoning. Not only did bakeries run 
out of refrigeration space, but the 
pies took on a greenish tint when re- 
frigerated, making them impossible 
to sell. Bakers took their problem 
to the board of health which approved 
a test method of sanitary wrapping 
and handling of pies. 
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DO YOU KNOW . << ¥ 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 76 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 
malt and water 


1. When making cookies, no differ- to mixing the yeast, 


ence will be noted whether cane or’ together before adding it to the dough 
beet sugar is used. during the mixing process. 
2. There is absolutely no objection 3. The addition of a small amount 


of citric acid or orange juice will im- 
prove the flavor of canned peaches 
that are rather flat. 

4. The moisture content of honey 
is 30%. 

5. The color of the bottom crust on 
pies can be improved by using a mix- 
ture of flour and nonfat milk solids 
for dusting purposes. 


6. To retard the growth of “rope” 
in bread, about 4% mono-calcium 
phosphate should be used in the 
dough. 


7. The average loaf of bread will 
contain about 30-31% water. 

8. Powdered eggs contain no mois- 
ture. In order to reconstitute them, 
4 lb. of water should be used with 
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BAKERS FAIR 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—APRIL 12-15 





Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Convention 





each pound of powdered eggs. 

9. When cooking lemon pie filling, 
the best results are obtained by add- 
ing the lemon juice after the filling 
has been cooked. 

10. “Simple syrup” is made by 
bringing to a boil 2 lb. of granulated 
sugar and 1 lb. of water. 

11. Before scaling and baking re- 
frigerated layer cake batters, best 
results are obtained by adding % oz. 
of baking powder and 6 oz. of pow- 
dered sugar to each 10-12 lb. of bat- 
ter. 

12. When baking bread, yeast ac- 
tion is stopped at a temperature of 
115° F. 

13. It takes an average of about 
120 Ib. of wheat to produce 100 Ib. 
of straight flour. 

14. When baking French bread, 
best results are obtained by leaving 
the steam on in the oven until the 
loaves have fully expanded. 

15. Bicarbonate of soda is used in 
devils food cakes to aid in the leav- 
ening of the cakes and also to bring 
the cakes on the alkaline side. 

16. Cream puffs should be baked in 
a cool oven at about 340° F. 

17. The addition of one tent: of 1% 
benzoate of soda will decrease the 
tendency for pie fillings to sour read- 
ily in warm weather. 

18. On an average, a dozen dough- 
nuts weighing 1 Ib. will contain about 
3 oz. of absorbed fat. 

19. When making two crust pies, 
gelatine will produce excellent re- 
sults when used as the thickening 
agent for the fruit. 

20. Hollow bottoms in angel food 
cakes may be caused by over beating 
the egg whites. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Offers Course 


in Baking Science 


CHICAGO — Baking science, an 
eight-week course designed to give 
college men and women an intensive 
survey of the scientific aspects of 
baking, will be offered for the first 
time June 15-Aug. 7 by the Ameri- 
can Institute School of Baking. 

The course is designed to acquaint 
students with the functions of bak- 
ing ingredients, their components and 
properties, and processes involved in 
baking from a physio-chemical stand- 
point. 

Prerequisite for the course is one 
year of satisfactorily completed col- 
lege study, including one year of col- 
lege chemistry. Applications should be 
made before April 1 to the registrar, 
American Institute School of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
$1,000,000 PLANT 

MAPLE HEIGHTS, OHIO—Law- 
son Milk Co. has announced plans 
for construction of a $1,000,000 bak- 
ery, dairy and ice cream plant to be 
built on a 10-acre site here. J. J. Law- 
son, company president, said that 
plans are to open 200 outlets in the 
Cleveland area. 
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YOU NEED MORE THAN LUCK 


* 


* * 


To Prevent a Disastrous Fire 


S IT just luck that you have not 
I had a bad fire in your bakery yet? 
According to conservative esti- 
mates of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Assn., more than 1,200 other 
bakers were not so lucky last year. 
The year 1951 was the worst on 
record for fires in manufacturing 
and mercantile businesses, with 
which bakeries are classed. The 
amount of damages as reported by 
insurance companies was more than 
$125 million above that of the next 
worst year—1950. 

Insurance never pays for a fire in 
a business. There are always those 
extra losses no insurance covers: 
trade while the debris is being cleared 
and re-building and re-equipping are 
done; in personnel who seek em- 
ployment in a going business; in 
the higher replacement cost of equip- 
ment. 

Carelessness 

What causes bakery fires? In about 
half the cases the fire marshal’s 
report lists the cause as unknown. 
But the same fire marshal inter- 
prets that as carelessness. Where 
causes are known, the two to which 
the largest number of bakery fires 
are attributed are overheating of 
cooking fats, especially in uncov- 
ered kettles, and some fault in elec- 
trical equipment. 

Much is known about the when, 
where and why of bakery fires. For 
example, 80% of them occur at night, 
either after the shop is closed or 
when only a few employees are pres- 
ent. At least one in every four is 
either caused by a fire originating 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
orris, Minn. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 











FIRE RETARDANT FLOORS — 
Much can be done to make your 
bakery safe from a disastrous blaze 
by installing fire retardant floors. 
The flooring here is not only beauti- 
ful, easy to clean, but will retard a 
fire. Improved flooring in recent 
years has added another fire safety 
feature to the modern bakery. 


in another building nearby or causes 
a fire in an adjoining building. Slight- 
ly more fires happen in small towns 
where inspection is inadequate or 
non-existent than in cities. The kind 
of building in which your business 
is housed predetermines not so much 
the likelihood of your having a fire 
but the extent of damages if you 
do have one; 77% of mercantile 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minvnesot 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


\ AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. / 


A, MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 










Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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WHICH TYPE?—Fire extinguishers should be conveniently placed through- 
out the bakery and every employee must know how to use them. Here is a 
display of extinguishers, each one designed for a certain use. Which is the 


type for your plant? 


fires are in brick buildings with 
wooden joists, the older type con- 
struction found in every American 
town and city, but only 3% of such 
fires are in fire resistive structures. 

What can you do to prevent a fire 
in your bakery? If you cannot house 
it in a fire resistant building or in 
one equipped with fire retardant 
floors and walls and fire doors be- 
tween manufacturing and sales areas, 
you might install a sprinkler sys- 
tem where you are. Because of the 
greater incidence of fires in unoccu- 
pied business buildings, a sprinkler 
system which automatically turns on 
when temperature exceeds a certain 
limit is as good as a night watch- 
man. Automatic alarms, connected 
with the local fire station, are an 


additional safeguard, but only in 
cities where firemen are always on 
call and not in the hundreds of 
small towns dependent on volunteers. 


Extinguishers Necessary 


No bakery is too small for a fire 
extinguisher. But not just any fire 
extinguisher will do. There is no 
such thing as an all-purpose extin- 
guisher. You must have one that 
will work with the kind of fire you 
may, because of the nature of your 
business, expect. 

Fires are classified A, B and C. 
Although Class A fires do sometimes 
happen in bakeries, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of bakery fires are Class 
B and C. An extinguisher that will 
put out a Class A fire, ordinary com- 


Boost Your Cake Business withTa 
Show Case Full of BUSH WEDDING 
CAKE ORNAMENTS Including the 
Revolutionary New Low Cost Cake 


Tiers! 


Many of America’s smarter bakers today have 
learned that you can increase the number and 
size of wedding cake orders simply by stock- 
ing and showing a larger selection of Bush 
wedding cake ornaments! Universally appre- 
ciated for their striking beauty and superior 
construction, they are worthy of a place on 
YOUR wedding masterpieces! Over 40 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes in a complete range 
of prices to suit every customer’s needs! . . . 
Bush’s New Wedding Cake Tier Separators 
made from beautifully white styrene fulfill a 
long-felt need for quality separators priced so 
low the cost can be included in the price of 
the wedding cake. Order from your Supply 
House today. 


P. S. Have you seen the won- 
derful Bush Bowl Scrapers 
yet? Nothing like them! 


... by Leon D. Bush 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Cake Ornaments 


Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 


directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO.., Russell, Kansas 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Better Bakery Flours 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





























EST FLOUR 





.OUR Buy for 
ED OPERATIONS! — 
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You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 


Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
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RODN 








Roney flours make baking surer 


in many ways. Their uniform re- 





sponse day after day enables the 
baker to standardize his loaf at a 
high level of excellence. And their 
trouble-free performance keeps pro- 
duction costs at the minimum. We 
know that if you try RODNEY flours 
in your bakery you will never be 
satisfied with less than the outstand- 
ing results these flours produce. You 


will be glad you tried them. 
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2eY MILLING COMPANY 





KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE ~ 
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Children Like 
GOOD BREAD 


—and eat lots of it 


You can depend on good 


bread Every Time when you use 


, GOOCH’S BEST 
Performance FLOURS 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
} LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
f Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS 


INA 


DAINTY PRINT 
BY 

Thrifty homemakers will 

be delighted with the fresh 

beauty and fast colors 

Mente Dainty Prints add 


to their home and 
wardrobe. 


Mente’s serviceable, attrac- 
tive, Dainty Print bags 
are sure to bring 

many new customers. 


Write, wire or phone 


our nearest office 
for quotations. 


Dept. N 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


WILL 


~~ 

















ENCORE 





Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 ay 
Savannah New Orleans Houston taste 
MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 














MILLS AT 


APPLETON, 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


'W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


MAin 8637 


MINNESOTA 


HV 1nd 








CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


BELMONT - STAMINA 














WALL 









Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 


MANAGED 
- 








‘ 





“Phe 


~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 
4 MS PHERSON, KANSAS ’ 


ok The ia 















bustibles such as wood, textiles and 
rubbish, may be effective on a Class 
B fire, one in oils and greases, but 
will not only not put out but will 
be extremely dangerous used on a 
Class C fire, involving electrical ma- 
chinery. 

Be prepared to fight a Class B 
or C fire with one of the inexpensive 
extinguishers made for putting out 
such blazes quickly. Their effect is to 
blanket and smother the fire, and 
all work without water. The vapor- 
izing liquid extinguisher contains 
carbon tetrachloride and is operat- 
ed either by pumping the handle 
or by turning a hand wheel. The 
carbon dioxide extinguisher has a 
horn-like nozzle through which the 
gas escapes when a valve is opened. 
The dry chemical extinguisher, con- 
taining carbon dioxide, has the ad- 
vantage of a longer ronge when dis- 
charged than either of the other 
types. As carbon dioxide is a non- 
conductor of electricity, it is saf- 
est to use around electrical equip- 
ment. 

How many extinguishers you need 
depend on the size of your shop. 
But whether you have one or a hun- 
dred, keep them all in plain sight 
where personnel can find them with- 
out hunting when a fire occurs. Show 
all employees how to handle them 
before a fire happens. 

Never buy an extinguisher which 
does not bear either the Underwrit- 
ers Laboratories or the Factory Mu- 
tual Laboratories seal of inspection, 
any of which is reliable. Such an ex- 
tinguisher gives years of dependable 
service if maintained according to 
the manufacturer’s directions. 
Though extinguishers need little care, 
they do have to be serviced occa- 
sionally to be ready whenever 
needed. 

Inspect Your Plant 

Be your own fire inspector if you 
live in a town that has no inspection 
service. Not just once a year, but 
every month or two, look your place 
over for fire hazards. Your base- 
ment is your most vulnerable fire 
point; 42.7% of mercantile fires be- 
gin there. Do you have there, or 
elsewhere, an accumulation of trash, 
particularly oily waste? If so, get rid 
of it. A clean shop is less likely to 
burn than one where litter is al- 
lowed to collect. 

Inspect your electrical equipment 
from fuse box to appliances. Are 
all fuses the right type and size 
and are they in good condition? 
Unless your electrical equipment was 
installed by a qualified electrician, 
have one look over the installations 
now. Gas appliances, not because 
they are in themselves less hazard- 
ous but because they are seldom 
installed by amateurs, are involved 
in bakery fires about one tenth as 
often as electrical appliances. 

Everyone whose business is fire, 
from the state fire marshals down to 
the local fireman, agrees that peo- 
ple rather than things cause most 
fires. You, your personnel from your 
head baker down to your errand 
boy, are all fire hazards because of 
what you do or fail to do. 

Smokers set fire to stores as well 
as to standing timber; not every 
bakery has a no-smoking rule which 
all employees and customers obey. 
The electric wire that needs new 
insulation causes a fire because none 
is supplied by a responsible person. 
The boiling fat in a doughnut kettle 
dribbles over and ignites because 
some person neglected to wipe it up 
in time to prevent ignition. Or a pile 
of greasy rags in a closed closet 
flare into spontaneous combustion be- 
cause of human carelessness. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO - U.S.A. 














Mennel 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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A Fiew Yar « « « A year in which new lives 


will grow and old ones fade. A year in which history may be made....In 1953, The 
Kansas Milling Company will continue to serve you in the same dependable manner 
that has built for them a history of enviable reputation — and a place of respect in the 
milling industry. 


The hansas Milling Company : Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


FLOUR 
IS KING 


When you buy POLAR BEAR you buy “good 
baking’ because this famous brand is made from 
superior wheats. The half-century quality tradi- 
tion of POLAR BEAR demands that only the 
choicest, most select type of wheats be ground. 
When you have POLAR BEAR in your plant, 
you can be confident that you are baking the best. 





Ralph C. Sowden 
President 


























The NEW ERA MI 
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COMPANY 








KANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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4m BIG 


AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE 


a EASTER 
be) /,, PROMOTION! 














WATCH FOR OETAUS 
NEXT MONTH IN THIS 
MAGAZINE / 









HOLD EVERYTHING! It’s the biggest 
’n bestest yet—Russell-Miller’s Easter 
Promotion for 1953! 
A brand new kit of sales helps to put you right up front in 
the Easter Profit Parade! 
Watch for the full story next month! If you want 
complete details now, ask your Russel]J-Miller salesman, or 
write or wire direct to 


RUSSELD- MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
_ Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY and other Fine Bakery Flours 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3326—Cookie 
Tray 

Sheppard Baking Co. is presenting 
its Betty Jane “Made With Butter” 


cookies to customers in a new over- 
wrapped cookie tray, designed and 








manufactured by Standard Folding 
Trays Corp. The Tripl-Tite Tray in 
which the cookies are packed have 
a double reinforced bottom and tri- 
ple thick ends which give rigidity to 





A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The American Baker 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propucts 
@ 


New Services 
e 


New Liverature 


/ 





Minneapolis, Mirn. 


the peckage, thereby, offering pro- 
tection to the cookies in transit and 
in stacking, states the manufacturer. 
Further information may be had by 
checking No. 3326 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3319—Serew 
Conveyor 


The M-H Standard Co. has avail- 
able a 6 in. diameter stainless screw 
conveyor. Standard sections are right 
hand 6 in. diameter, 6 in. pitch by 
9 ft. 10 in. long, % in. thick type 
304 stainless steel flight welded to 
2 in. stainless steel pipe which is 
bushed and drilled for standard 1% 
in. diameter coupling shafts. The 
screw is stocked in two styles: in- 
dustrial and “saniscrew”’ (continu- 
ously welded to the pipe on both sides 
of the flight). The entire screw is 
polished to a No. 4 finish. In addi- 
tion to the stock size of 6 in. right 
hand, left hand and all standard and 


ee re ee i es | 


No. 2536—-Conveyor Terms 
No. 3317—Food Cabinet 
| No. 3318—Teflon Bulletin 
| No. 3319—Screw Conveyor 
[] No. 3320—Storage Rack 
_) No. 3321—-Wrapping Machine 


Others (list numbers) 


Send me information on the items marked: 


—] No. 3323—Thermo-Alarm 


[ 


a 


t 


PPT ry Ee Pert ee rr tere 


COBEPAINE oc. ccccccnscccwctccseccececceccescceseccsceveesetceces 


a 6 kins bao si veceinweedecsnedgunransudiaceenctavesswusann 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


-) No. 3322—-Furnace 


"] No. 3324—Anti-Fog Liquid 
-] No. 3325—-Metal Container 
] No. 3326—Cookie Tray 

] No. 3327—Filling Machine 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








f Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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special sizes from 4 in. to 12 in. are 
available. This includes variations in 
pitch, thickness, pipe size, length and 
design. Screws are also made up on 
order in other materials such as 
monel, nickel, aluminum, bronze and 
steel. The screws are sold separately 
or as parts of complete systems. 
Check No. 3319 and mail the coupon 
for complete information. 


No. 3317—Food 
Cabinet 


Several changes in the earlier 
model Transitray food storage and 
delivery cabinets have been intro- 
duced by the Bevles Co. The ma- 
jor switch is from corrugated side 
walls to smooth aluminum alloy walls. 





A patented fingertip slide control 
that lifts the latch to open the door 
has been added. Reinforced through- 
out, the new Transitray rolls on dou- 
ble, ball bearing, rubber caster 
wheels. The interior provides 48 tray 
guides, designed to accommodate 
standard pans or trays. Super and 
economy models are offered. For 
complete details and prices, check 
No. 3317 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3320—Storage 
Rack 


A new line of alloy aluminum 
“add-a-racks” is now offered by 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. Each 
vertical unit is self-contained and 
free-standing. Units can be added or 
moved as needed, the company points 
out. Corrugated ledges located on 
the sides of each unit act as run- 
ners for standard food pans. Shelves 
are formed by the food pans which 
are placed in the racks. The racks 
are built in a variety of models to 
accommodate standard meat plat- 
ters and lugs, 18x26 bun pans, as 
well as other standard food pans. 
Units are available with six ledges 
for lugs and 12 or 23 ledges for plat- 
ters and pans. For added informa- 
tion check No. 3320 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3322—Furnace 


Production of a horizontal oil- 
fired furnace with a range of 80,000 
to 180,000 B.T.U. is underway -by 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. The 
furnace is installed by suspension 
from eyebolts, which are integral 
parts of the unit. Burner parts are 
supported within a heavy-gauge 
frame. Blower and motor are cradled 
in rubber and an automatic feed- 
type humidifier is optional equipment. 
The cabinet is finished in blue-green 
baked enamel. In large rooms re- 
quiring more than 180,000 B.T.U., 
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David Harum 
says: 
“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
1 


baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 3 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
@ MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST ‘ 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS f 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








CODING AND MARKING 

“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, celloph and ‘ etc., our specialty. 


Write fer information on a specitic problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ilimois 














Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN COLORADO 
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multiple units may be installed, con- 
trolled generally by an _ individual 
thermostat located near each fur- 
nace. More information is available 
by checking No. 3322 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3323—Thermo- 


Alarm 


Mack Electric Devices, Inc., is of- 
fering a_ self-contained, automatic 
alarm system that permits 24-hour 
maintenance of a constant range in 
refrigerators and bakery freezers. 
The alarm sounds a warning buzzer 
when unsafe temperature limits are 








Famous food processor 
celebrates 75th Anniversary 






Chapman & Smith 
Company, food processor 
for the baking industry 
exclusively, celebrates 75 happy 
years of service. Top quality 
and an endless stream of 
merchandising ideas—that’s 
what’s put Rolling Pin products 
in the position of leadership 
they hold today. And the most prized 
possession of Chapman & Smith is the 
friendship and respect of the industry it 
has striven so conscientiously to serve. 


Diamond Jubilee Promotions! 


There will be many new and unusual 
Rolling Pin products to celebrate this 
Diamond Jubilee year. Even more im- 
portant than the products will be the 
attention - compelling, sales - producing 
advertising ideas that will accompany 
them. Ask your Rolling Pin representa- 
tive to show you the opening gun in the 
biggest year of all! 


Minute Editorial 


A good merchant will merchandise his 
store according to the sales volume 
which he expects to obtain, rather than 
that which he has high hopes for. In 
this way his inventory position will sel- 
dom get out of line. 


GEORGE HANSEN, 
Dept. Store Economist 





FREE! The greatest collection | . 

* of tested selling ideas 
from bakers ever put together 
in a book. Worth $5.00. Want 
a free copy? Write us today. 


1878 +. Diamond Jubilee « 1953 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


ROLLING PIN SQUARE 
MELROSE PARK LL 
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reached, the company states. The 
unit plugs in a 110-115 volt AC 60- 
cycle outlet and can be fastened 
to walls by one screw. The alarm 
consists of a thermostat enclosed in 
a hermetically-sealed, frost free tube 
that is placed in cabinets or near 
the material to be protected. Tem- 
perature changes cause the thermo- 
stat to activate the operating mech- 
anism which in turn sounds the warn- 
ing buzzer. Thermostats are factory 
calibrated from 0°F to 50°F or to 
specified temperatures for special ap- 
plications from —10° to plus 300°F. 
For additional information check No. 
3323 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3325—Metal 
Container 


This new metal container for Mrs. 
Cotton’s Fruit Cake features a pic- 
torial cover lithographed in full col- 
or. To obtain greater interest the 
design was extended down the side 





of the cover where it disappears un- 
der the roll edge. Recently intro- 
duced by Cotton Brothers Baking Co., 
the new can was designed and sup- 
plied by Pletcher & Pollack as rep- 
resentatives of Atlantic Can Co. 
Check No. 3325 and mail the coupon 
to secure more information. 


No. 3324—Anti-Fog 
Liquid 


Industrial Products Co. announces 
a new anti-fog liquid for use on glass 
and plastic surfaces where fogging 
and steaming presents a problem. 
It is effective for cleaning and treat- 
ing windows, mirrors, refrigerated 
showcases and store windows, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Called IPCO 
Fog-Free, the liquid is packaged in 
4 oz. “squeeze spray” plastic bottles 
and is also available in quart and 
gallon bulk units. Complete infor- 
mation may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3324 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3318—Teflon 
Produets Bulletin 


A new eight-page bulletin has been 


‘issued by the Packing Division, Ray- 


bestos- Manhattan, Inc., featuring 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


eme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
—cookie’ and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
CKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


CRA 
100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 








KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
«Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


snr LOUR 


THE 


NE JOH goin 


FLOUR 













individual 


ol applied 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 


mation about milling flour to my individual specifications 





General Oitices: Great Falls. Montane 


Eastern Olfice: 1635 Merwin St.. Cieveland Oho 


Please have your representative call and give me complete infor 
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R/M Teflon products. Included in the 
R/M Teflon line are gaskets, rings 
in irregular shapes, sheets, tubes, 
rods, tape, braided and plastic pack- 
ings, packings for stuffing boxes and 
valve stems, and Vee-Flex packing 
rings. R/M Teflon products, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, protect 
against acids, solvents and alkalies. 
Check No. 3318, mail the coupon and 
the bulletin will be mailed to you. 


No. 3327—Filling 
Machine 


A new filling machine, offering im- 
provements in the Geyer depositor 
and scaler, has been developed by 
the Filler Machine Co., Inc. The ma- 
chine contains a pan greasing at- 
tachment that automatically greases 
pans before batter is deposited, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. It han- 
dles two standard cup cake frames 
abreast as well as larger deposits 
such as layers, loafs and other soft 
cakes. Changes to different size pans 












can be made. Contact parts of the 
new Geyer machine are of stainless 
steel, including one piece hoppers 
with rounded corners. Seams are 
welded smooth and parts, which can 
be removed for cleaning, are fitted 
with sanitary threads. All gearing is 
enclosed and pistons are of the “O” 
ring type. The machine is centrally 
lubricated. For complete details 
check No. 3327 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3321—Wrapping 
Machine 


The Battle Creek Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co. has announced the man- 
ufacture of a new wrapping machine 
for wrapping large cakes and sweet 
goods at speeds ranging from 50 to 
70 units a minute. The new machine 





















La Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 


is known as the company’s model 
47-B wrapping machine, and can be 
adjusted to accommodate packages 


within the following range: for 
length, 4% in. to 13 in.; for width, 
3% in. to 8 in.; for height, % in. to 


4% in. Angel food, layer and sponge 
cakes, as well as the usual rectangu- 
lar shapes can be handled, states the 
manufacturer. The new machine has 
been designed so that accessories 
as an automatic card and U-board 
feeder, thermoplastic labeler, label 
imprinter, electric eye for printed 


papers and underfold sealing can be 
added. The wrapping machine han- 
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dles the usual types of self sealing 
papers. For further information 
check No. 3321 and mail the coupon. 


No. 2536—Conveyor 
Terms, Definitions 


A 64-page manual on standard no- 
menclature for conveyor types and 
parts has been published by the Con- 
veyor Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. The glossary is designed to save 
time and money and avoid confusion, 
according to the publisher. The ter- 
minology has been adopted by the 
association’s members and is the offi- 
cial standard for the industry. Copies 
of the manual may be obtained by 
circling No. 2536 and returning the 
coupon. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop in the mail. 

No. 2504—Brochure on bags, Bag- 
pak Division, International Paper Co. 

No. 2505—Industrial plant sweeper, 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 

No. 3296—Cake tier separators, 
Leon D. Bush. 

No. 3299—Delivery cart, Coleman 
Division, Fanner Metal Products Co. 

No. 3300 — Panning equipment, 
Union Machinery Co. 

No. 3301—Folder on decorations, 
Wesco Products. 

No. 3302—Floor machine circular, 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3303—Hot-cold cabinet, 
cent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3304—Melted shortening unit, 
Ferry Steel Products & Equipment 
Co. 

No. 3305—Portable pH meter, bat-. 
tery operated, Photovolt Corp. 

No. 3306—Centrifugal pump bulle- 
tin, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3307—Bag and label sealing 
machine, Mercury Heat Sealing 
Equipment Co. 

No. 3308—Self-sticking product la- 
bel, Goodren Products Corp. 

No. 3309—Booklet on financial man- 
agement, Chapman & Grimes, Inc. 

No. 3310—Truck decals, American 
Decalcomania Co. 

No. 3311—Welded 
Plastic Packaging Co. 

No. 3312—Loading dock cover, At- 
las Products Co. 

No. 3313—Cabinet temperature 
control, Food Technology, Inc. 

No. 3314—Interfolded wax tissue, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 

No. 3315—Cellophane printing 
method, Dobeckmun Co. 

No. 3316—Refrigerated display 
case, Lern, Inc. 
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oO Bap ROG BE wan “oP SOMMERS. ease EERE: 


PERRET 


e@ Woven Colored Borders (Non-Fading) 
— in Blue, Red or Green 


e Appealing — because it’s so useful. 
Just watch women carry them out! 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IE. 


KANSAS CITY ° BUFFALO ° NEW YORK 
















Be right on the oceanfront. .Superb 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- 
ed, heated. .. . big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful 
patio- zestful recreations. . cabanas. 


Free parking on premises. 
Write for information today. 





eo 


- ON THE OCEAN AT 42"° STREET, FLORIDA 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














MEMBERSHIP GROWING IN 
CHICAGO WOMEN’S GROUP 


CHICAGO—A luncheon meeting, 
climaxing a successful membership 
campaign, was held by the Chicago 
Master Bakers Women’s Assn. at the 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 10. 
Sixteen new members were admitted 
to the organization at the gathering. 
The luncheon was followed by cards 
and special entertainment. 

Mrs. Henry Dietz, Dietz Bake Shop, 
Chicago, announces that the member- 
ship drive will continue, and that 
persons interested in joining the 
group should contact her at the bak- 
ery address, 4152 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, or call her at JUniper 8 8624 
The club meets at the Bismarck the 
second Monday of each month. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL SUGAR CO. 
BUYS CLEVELAND SITE 


NEW YORK—The National Sugar 
Refining Co., one of the country’s 
largest refiners of cane sugar, has 
purchased from the Nickel Plate and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroads 
a three-acre tract of land in Cleve- 
land. The property is presently used 
by Nickel Plate as a car storage and 
switching facility. 

Construction will begin shortly on 
the site on a refined sugar warehouse 
with complete facilities for rail and 
truck shipments of the company’s 
three brands, Jack Frost, Arbuckle’s, 
and Quaker sugars. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ADULT EATS 1,570 LB. 

The average adult eats about three 
quarters of a ton—or 1,570 lb.—of 
food a year. In other words, if you’re 
of average size, you eat your weight 
in food every six to eight weeks, or 
about seven times a year. 














100 GIFTS BOLSTER SPIRIT OF 
ILL BAKERY SALESMAN 


ALBANY, N.Y.—An Albany bakery 
salesman, who has been off the job 
three weeks because of illness, was 
showered with nearly 100 gifts from 
his customers. 

The surprise “deluge” occurred at 
the home of Basil H. Wheeler, who 
has been serving residents in the 
Nassau area 14 years. 

Mr. Wheeler, a driver for the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., was a favorite with 
young and old along his route. The 
gifts were taken to his home by Mrs. 
Raymond Delaney and Mrs. Emma 
Jacobs, who represented the neigh- 
borhood donors. 

During his illness Mr. Wheeler has 
received hundreds of cards from his 
host of acquaintances. 
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Easy, Accurate 
and Economical 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
AND BLEACHING 


VM 


The ORIGINAL Starch Base, 
Low Ash Enrichment Mixture 


Oxylite 








a 
Metitt Se, 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


Feonec un Food Enuchmend 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 













SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


a 
SINESS CALLS 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 


DOUGHNUT CORP. 


393 Seventh Avenue 














New York 1, N. Y. 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ©¢ Kansas City, Mo. | 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





MILLS AT SPOKANE - 


WENATCHEE - 








— 








NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S~MOST MODERN 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country ’s finest flours. 


agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY - 








Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


For top baking performance, you can 
take for granted superior results from 
PAGE’S flour. For this famous flour 
has a background of the finest wheat 
selection made possible by the ad- 
vantageous location of our mills at 
Topeka, where wheat can be drawn 
without penalty from four major pro- 
ducing states. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 





ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











(74 ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamon ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO.** so 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











3 BAKER FLOURS 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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| 
from golden waves of grain 


( Inly the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


Tihat’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS > Pv MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Vig ing dale Biker's Doorbell 





Ben Beierle has opened Beierle 
Bakery in Denver. 
3 
Lorey’s Bakery celebrated its 15th 
anniversary with the opening of new 
and larger quarters in San Pedro, Cal. 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. Bob 


Young have 


opened Young’s Bakery in Encinitas, 
Cal. Mr. Young was formerly asso- 
ciated in the operation of a bakery 
in San Diego. 

i) 

The Howell Biscuit Co., wholesale 
distributor of cookies and crackers, 
has purchased a building in Webb 
City, Mo., and has made extensive 


alterations. The company will have 
a sales force of 28 working out of 
Webb City and, in addition, an office 
force and warehouse workers. 
ca 
Dale C. Brown and Kenneth C. 


Seats, both employed by Mission 
Service Bakers, Oklahoma City, have 
moved their families to Oklahoma 











here was no time to stop, see? 
She comes running out from 
behind this parked car right 


under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All I 
have to do is remember the sound of 
those screaming tires—and I know 


Give Blood Now 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


why /’m giving blood.” 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


have been my kid...” 


— 


Business Executives! 


y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “yes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your em- 
cary time off to make 
ylood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 





Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 


Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany’s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ? 


(JO) OU UO 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif. 
ference between life and death 
for any American . . . the need 
for blood is urgent! 
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City from Hutchinson where they 
were previously employed by the firm. 
John W. Rather of Greenfield, Ind., 
has moved to Oklahoma City, where 
he is employed by the Royal Baking 
Co. 

i) 


Eve M. Greene has become the 
owner of a Los Angeles downtown 
bakery, Broadway Bakery. 

© 

The trade mark ‘“Mother’s Fruit 
Cake” has been given to Mother’s 
Cake & Cookie Co., Oakland, Cal. 

@ 

Jack Wilson has opened Kay’s Pas- 
try Shoppe in Shawnee, Okla. Mr. 
Wilson also owns and operates a cafe 


in Shawnee. 
a 


The Gold Medal Baking Co. of 
Scranton, Pa., has sold an abandoned 
warehouse building for $10,000, ac- 
cording to Thomas Mineo, preisdent. 
The building has about 9,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 

* 


The Globe, department store in 
Scranton, Pa., has opened a new bak- 
ery shop on its street floor. 

co) 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Colley, 
operators of Colley’s Home Bakery, 
Seattle, for many years, have sold 
their business to Eugene Moore. 

@ 

Arthur Sandison, with his son, Gor- 
don, Sandison’s Bakery, Port Angeles, 
Wash., made an extensive trip to 
Scotland and Europe, returning re- 
cently. The elder Sandison learned 
his trade in a Scottish bakery 40 
years ago, before emigrating to the 
US. 

@ 

A business name has been filed for 
Reitzer’s Pie & Pastry Shop, Buffalo, 
by Kenneth F. Reitzer. 

8 

Otto Braun Bakery Equipment, 
Buffalo, has filed plans with the city 
to erect a manufacturing and storage 
building at a cost of $20,000. 

ce) 

H. Joasalu and G. and L. Laupman 
have filed declaration of their part- 
nership in the business of European 
3akings in Vancouver. 

eo 

The bakery formerly occupied by 
L. Heubrer in Lemay, Mo., St. Louis 
suburb, has been taken over by Carl 
Mueller. 

e 


A new bakery has been opened by 
William J. Reeser in St. Louis. 
8 
William Jaudes, a veteran St. Louis 
baker, has closed his bakery, known 
as Jaudes Bakery. 
* 
Albert Millman has opened Al's 
Bakery in Akron, Colo. 
+ 
The Rolling Pin and Pastry & 
Donut Shop is a new retail bakery 
recently opened in Longmont, Colo. 
The owner is Edward Bock. 
8 
New panel delivery trucks have 
been added by General Baking Co., 
Enid, Okla., and the A. & M. Baking 
Co., Stillwater, Okla. 
® 
The Turner Baking Co., Borger, 
Texas, established a year ago, is now 
being operated by Don Dilley and 
Troy Weems. 
» 


Butter Krust Bakery, Oklahoma 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 


quaiity yardstick the country over. Constant testing 





and re-jesting is your guarantee that this same high 
standarl is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your bating results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer i and better keeping qualities! 


> +_—J 
f= 100 LBS NET ; 
















ER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 








Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE 
SUPERLATIVE 


KING HUBBARD 
SONNY HUBBARD 





52 
City, has purchased 17 new delivery 
trucks. 
e 
Mrs. Pemberton’s Bakery, Okla- 


homa City, has installed a new bread 
slicing machine. 


The Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla., owned by Joe Denner, bought 
Harve’s Pastry Shop, Enid, Okla. A 
new bakery freezer has been installed. 

® 

W. G. Shipley Baking Co., McAles- 
ter, Okla., has added five new deliv- 
ery trucks to its fleet. 

* 
Bill’s Bakery, Chickasha, Okla., has 
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purchased two new trucks and Scott’s 
Lawton bakery, Lawton, Okla., has 
one new truck. 

* 

O’Rear’s, La Fayette, Ind., has 
opened a bakery department in the 
new Standard Supermarket in the 
Mar-Jean Village Shopping Center. 

* 

Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, Ind., 
was toured by several public school 
classes recently. 

® 

Williams Bakery, which has a plant 
and retail store in Richmond, Va., has 
purchased Griggs Bakery and will 
operate both retail outlets under the 


management of W. H. Kappes and A. 
G. Prateli, Jr. 
a 
Hossick Bakery, Elkhart, Ind., co- 
operated with 19 other merchants in 
presenting shopper appreciation gifts 
to the public in a promotion event. 
LJ 
Ruth and Lyle Tilton have opened 
the Tilton Bakery in Peoria, Ill. A 
snack and coffee bar are operating 
in conjunction with the bakery. 
a 
The New York Bakery has opened 
its fifth unit in Akron, Ohio. The 20- 
year-old chain is operated by Al Penn 
and Sidney Gross. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ils Bread is baked with Bet- 
ter Flour—and HUNTER flours 
have been producing better bread for 
bakers for more than 75 years of con- 
tinuous operation. Three generations 
of bakers testify to this fine baking 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


performance. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Landis, Topeka, 
have leased Walters Bakery, St. 
Marys, Kansas, from Arthur Walters. 
The new owners have operated bak- 
eries at Topeka and Burlington. W. T. 
Landis, Jr., son of the new operators, 
will assist in running the bakery. 

- 

A loss estimated at $50,000 was 
caused by a fire which gutted the 
Court Street Bakery, Sheffield, Ala. 

Ly 

A federal bankrupty petition has 
been filed by Mrs. Madeline Everitt, 
Des Moines, who formerly operated 
Madeline’s Bake Shop, Four-Corners 
Cookie Jar and the Roosevelt Bakery. 

@ 

The Home Bakery, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has been sold to Walter Wopp 
by Lorin Anderson. Mr. Wopp has 
been associated in the baking busi- 
ness all his life and recently operated 
a shop in West Allis, Wis. 

* 

Mrs. Teddy Picou is recovering 
from a recent operation. She is the 
wife of a New Orleans bakery opera- 
tor. 

* 

Mickey De Salvo, president of the 
New Orleans Master Bakers Assn., 
has just moved his wife and family 
into their new home. The house is a 
landmark of Marrero, which was 
named for the original owners. 

* 

Town Square Foods, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., has been authorized to 
manufacture frozen bakery products. 
Maximum authorized capital stock is 
$100,000. W. A. Hanson, Pittsburgh, 
is president of the firm. 


2 

Mrs. Smith’s Pie Co., a Delaware 
corporation, with principal office at 
Richmond, Va., has been issued a cer- 
tificate of authority to do a general 
bakery business. Maximum author- 
ized capital stock is 10,000 shares of 
common and $1 million preferred. 

- 

On the 25th anniversary of the 
opening of St. Francis Hospital, 
Miami Beach, Fred Grimmig of 
Jacques Pastry Shop baked and dec- 
orated a 100-Ib cake which he pre- 
sented to Mother Magdalena, hos- 
pital administrator. 

€ 

Roy’s Bake Shop has been opened 
by Roy Forsythe in Auburndale, Fla. 
He formerly operated Roy’s Bake 
Shop in Winter Haven, Fla. 

o 


George Mascott, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Peter Pan Bakeries, Davenport, Iowa, 
and with which company he was con- 
nected for 26 years, has brought his 
family to Fort Lauderdale. He plans 
to enter business in Florida. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Pomerantz, 
who operate Lyons Products Co., have 
remodeled their plant in Miami and 
installed new machinery. They pro- 
duce Lyons English muffins and a 
new type of frozen English muffin. 

i) 

C. H. Alderman has reopened his 
bakery, operated under his own name, 
at Jensen’s Beach, Fla. 

* 

James J. Downey, formerly opera- 
tor of the Mary Ann Bake Shop, 
Chattanooga, has opened a bakeshop 
in Starke, Fla. 

* 

Albert Manthei was honored at a 
banquet for his 50 years of service 
with the Colvin Baking Co., Janes- 
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alas SFT CaN deliver 
e flour you want! 


















IN THIS IMMACULATE MILL, “set 
in a garden” in the heart of soft- 
wheat country at Loudonville, 
Ohio, Standard produces famous 
VERILITE Cake-Flours. What- 
ever your needs in cake flours, 
the mame VERILITE signifies 
choicest wheat plus accuracy in 
milling and testing—to give you 
finest baking results. 





From the moment wheat is bought until the flour has been 
milled, tested and shipped, Standard’s experts bear in 
mind your need for cake flour you can rely on. Our unvary- 
ing aim is not to sell just “cake flour,’ but to deliver 
exactly the flour you want, each single time you order it. 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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ville, Wis., receiving a TV set and a 
“money tree” 


bearing $50. 
3 
Reuben Warwick of 


Mr. and Mrs. 


Tisch Mills, Wis., have opened a bak- 
ery 
was formerly employed by a 
Bay bakery. 


Warwick 
Green 


in Mishicot, Wis. Mr. 


Baum’s Bakery, Sheboygan, Wis., 


recently had its grand opening. Mar- 
cel Baum is the proprietor. 


Four route salesmen have been pro- 


moted to supervisors at Mrs. Karl’s 


Bakeries in Milwaukee, it was an- 
7 
made with 


The best reasons I@ 


using Wytase come from 
bakers who use it. On . 


says, Wytase makes my\, F 


bread white as snow with 
extra good flavor—repeat 


my last order.” 
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nounced by Lew Parr, manager. The 

men are Russell Cramer, Gerd Kissel, 

Richard Sobczak and John Stevens. 
= 

The Marshwood Co. of Oconomo- 
woe, Wis., has changed its corporate 
name to Brownberry Ovens. A new 
rye bread also has been announced 
by Catherine T. Clark, president. 

* 

Smithway Bakery Co., Edmonton, 
Alta., is planning erection of a new 
bakery. 

* 

Bloom Bros. Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, 

has opened a new bakeshop in the 


. 


WHITE B 


DOUGH WHITENER 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark 
the J. R. Short Milling C to designah 





ret Petes, , 
- 


Sages, 


eS 


ee 


of 
its 


notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. - 


Valley Plaza shopping center. Mrs. 
Agnes Rose is manager and Theodore 
Stark president of Bloom Bros. Bak- 
ery, Inc. 
® 

Henry’s Bakeries has closed its re- 
tail store in the Endwell Shopping 
Center, Endwell, N.Y. 


A. K. Halfyard, Seattle district 
manager for Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., has announced that the 
company will begin construction of 
a new building in Tacoma, Wash. Use 
of the structure has not yet been re- 
vealed except that executive offices 


AD 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Dr ve, Chicago 6, Ilinols 
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Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Convention 





for the Tacoma Langendorf staff will 
be housed there. 
e 

The Gamel Bakery Co., with head- 
quarters in Battle Creek, Mich., will 
open a plant at Boonville, Mo., in the 
near future. It is expected that the 
plant will eventually employ 100 per- 
sons and serve Missouri, Iowa, Texas 
and Oklahoma. The bakery will have 
a capacity of 60,000 doz. cookies a 
week. Owners of the company fran- 
chise for Missouri are Robert and 
William A. Gamel. 

? 

Margaret Arrigo and Anne Arrigo 
have filed the name of Family Baker 
Shop, Buffalo, with the county clerk’s 
office of Erie County. 

* 

The Venice (Fla.) Home Bakery is 
a new shop opening on the Tamiami 
Trail. The owners are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyle Walker, who for 30 years op- 
erated a similar shop in Flint, Mich., 
moving to Florida last August. 


M~. and Mrs. Thomas Smith, own- 
ers and operators of Smith Bakery, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., worked so 
hard while moving their business to a 
new location that both had to be 
hospitalized. 

s 


Bowman Biscuit Co. officially 
opened its new $250,000 warehouse 
in Albuquerque, N.M., with a party 
and square dance. The branch, which 
mxkes cookies and crackers, is man- 
aged by William Riccon. 

* 

Puritan Bakery of Gallup, N.M., 
observed its 34th birthday with dis- 
tr’bution of food baskets by Floyd 
Walker, manager. Mr. Walker’s fa- 
ther, T. C. Walker, owns the bakery. 

* 

Doris Holtzmann, employee of Ho- 
gan’s Bakery, Albuquerque, N.M., was 
honored recently by the Albuquerque 
Sales Executive Assn. with a sales 
achievement certificate for fine serv- 
ice and courteous treatment of cus- 
tomers. 

e 


Carl Hahn of Middle Amana, Iowa, 
has been named manager of the 
Amana (Iowa) Society Bakery. He 
succeeds the late Fred Shoup. 

* 

Donald J. McClue, brother of Cho- 
teau, Mont., baker Barney McClue, 
has assumed operation of the Conrad 
(Mont.) Bakery. 

& 

The Park Rapids (Minn.) Bakery, 
owned by Gust Meyer, has completed 
a new addition. 

i) 

The Town Talk Bakery, LeSueur, 
Minn., has been reopened by Art 
Rhode, proprietor, after a serious fire. 

* 


George Ringold is the new proprie- 
tor of the Dixie Cream Donut Shop, 
Burlington, Iowa, having purchased it 
from Cecil Miller, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
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BAKERY 


I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 





UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ene in Cake 





(Continued from page 21) 


ture appeared tp be affected to vary- 
ing degrees by Spanish needle, buck- 
wheat, fall fipwers, light amber 
alfalfa and cottpn honeys. 

The colors of} the cakes made with 
40% honey wee unlike the control. 
The sucrose cé|kes possessed a red- 
dish-brown colo while all the honeys 
were of a browhish color. This differ- 
ence between jhe cakes can be at- 
tributed to the jacid properties of the 
honeys. An add|tion of 10% more co- 
coa produced cijkes made with honey 
that were comjjarable to those made 
with 120% sucijose. 


Summajry of Results 

It has been; observed from the 
quality of prodiicts made during this 
research that most of the variables 
in honey such| as levulose-dextrose 
ratio, ash, dexjrin and protein con- 
tent do not pipduce any noticeable 
effects on cake Among those honeys 
employed in this research, several 
have been shovin to be practical for 
use in cake. These include cotton, 
sweet clover, rhesquite, Arizona al- 
falfa, star thistje, tupelo, eucalyptus, 
white clover, oifnge and light amber 
alfalfa. These honeys improved the 
moisture retention and increased the 
shelf life of calfes. These same prop- 
erties improvedJeating qualities since 
they tended to Pliminate dryness and 
crumbliness. S'}perior sweetening 
power of honey} tended to impart a 
richer flavor to Bll cakes. Orange and 
tupelo honey{s are recommended 
when strong honey flavor is desired. 

The concentrRtion of honey suit- 
able for practidal use was found to 
be limited to chhe-third of the total 
sugar in the formula. Higher concen- 
trations resulted in the formation of 
undesirable crumb color and flavor. 
A 1% increase} in leavening agent 
is desirable wheh 40% honey is used. 

The following] proposed specifica- 
tions are intend}d to be used only as 
a guide for both] producers and users 
of honey. 








Tentative Projjosed Specifications 
for Honty for Use in 
Cake} Products 
1,3,All honey fontainers should be 
clearly labeled, Bhowing U.S. grade, 


Table Il—Effect of |Honey Source on White 
Calle Score 


-—C Jmparative cake score—— 





Type of Vol. (frumb Aro- 
sweetening incc -olor ma Taste Total 
(10) (10) (20) (100) 
Sweet clover 495 9 10 20 98 
Mesquite ... 510 8 10 20 97 
Ariz. alfalfa 485 8 10 20 97 
Star thistle. 450 8 10 20 96 
Tupelo 450 8 10 20 96* 
Eucalyptus 460 7 10 20 95 
White clover 500 9 10 20 98 
Orange .... 465 9 10 20 97° 
Span. needle 450 5 9 20 92*° 
Lt. amb. alf. 455 8 10 20 96 
Cotton ..... 450 9 10 20 97 


Sucrose .... 445 10 10 19 97 
*Pleasing aroma afhd taste of honey. 
**Honey aroma of|doubtful character. 











Table IV—Effect of Various Honeys on Re- 
tention of Moistijre During Seven- 
Day ‘}torage 
Crumb 
moisture 

after-seven- L/D 

Name— Rak day storage ratio 
Buckwheat ...... 1 19.72 1.06 
Horsemint ....... 2 19.54 1.08 
Spanish needle .. 3 19.40 1.38 
Fall flowers ..... 4 19.19 1.02 
CO 5 19.17 1.39 
Heartsease ...... 6 18.92 1.09 
Eucalyptus ...... 7 18.78 1.17 
ES 8 18.71 1.16 
Star thistle ...... 9 18.68 1.06 
Sweet clover .... 10 18.46 1.22 
ED .cnlctdlaseses 11 18.34 1.02 
White clover .... 12 18.28 1.06 
oon seen, EE 13 18.04 1.20 
Arizona alfalfa .. 14 17.94 1.03 
Light amber alf.. 15 17.7 1.19 
RE cascsvcue 16 17.74 eee 
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floral source, moisture content, and 
color in m.m. Pfund as well as U.S. 
Department of Agriculture color 
standards. 

2. Honey for use in cake should be 
U.S. Grade “A” or “B” according to 
“U.S. Standards for Grades of Ex- 
tracted Honey,” effective April 18, 
1951. 


3. Honey should be treated at 160° 
F. for 30 minutes to retard granula- 
tion. 

4. Predominant floral sources of 
buckwheat, fall flowers, heartsease, 
and horsemint honeys are not desir- 
able for use in white, yellow or choc- 
olate cakes. 

5. Tupelo and orange blossom hon- 
eys are very useful for producing 
specific honey aroma and flavor in 
cakes. All other honeys are consid- 
ered to be satisfactory. 

6. Only honey classified as white 
by the U.S. grade and color stan- 
dards is recommended for use in 
white cake. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the second of a series 
dealing with the place of honey in 
baked products. The first article ap- 
peared in the October, 1951, issue of 
The American Baker. We regret 
that supplies of reprints of the first 
article are exhausted; however, re- 
prints of this report are available 
from the Editor, The American 
Baker, 118 S. Sixth St., Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 





Philip R. Laughlin 


NEW DUTIES—In addition to his 
duties as West Coast sales manager 
for the bakery division of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Philip R. Laughlin has been 
appointed vice president in charge of 
sales for the Glaco Company of Cali- 
fornia, an Ekco subsidiary, it was an- 
nounced recently by Jack Avon, presi- 
dent of National Glaco Chemical Corp. 
Mr. Laughlin has been a sales rep- 
resentative of the Glaco Company of 
California since 1949 and for Ekco 
since 1938, His headquarters will be 
in Los Angeles. 





WHOLESALE GROCERS’ 
SALES SHOW INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in October were up 
8% from October, 1951, and up 6% 
from September, 1952, the Bureau of 
the Census reports. 

For the first 10 months of 1952 as 
compared with the same period of 
1951, sales were 7% larger. 

Wholesalers’ inventories at the end 
of October were 3% larger than a 
year earlier and 4% larger than a 
month earlier. 

Sales of independent grocery stores 
in October were 10% larger than in 
the same month of 1951 and 6% 
greater than in September. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
NAME JOSEPH AUMER 


PITTSBURGH — Joseph Aumer, 
Aumer Bakery, was elected president 
of the Pittsburgh Retail Master Bak- 
ers Assn., succeeding Ernest Gysegem, 
Quality Bakery, Charleroi. 

Other officers are: Russell Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman Bakery, Millvale, 
vice president; John Richey, Richey 
Bakery, Uniontown, financial secre- 
tary, and Edward A. Dietz, Dietz 
Bakery, Beaver, treasurer. Directors 
are Herman Knell, Jr., Knell Bakery; 
J. W. Rabold, Rabold Bakery; James 
McNally, McNally Bakery, Aspinwall, 
and Frank Mandl, Mandl Bakery, 
Avalon. 

New members introduced by Mr. 
Gysegem are George Monces, Jr., 
Minerva Bakery, McKeesport; Jacob 
Laux, Laux Bakery, Natrona; C. G. 
Lewis and A. H. Helfgott, Remo Sani- 
tation Co., and E. H. Alexander, 





Henry & Henry, Buffalo. 

Retailers’ night is scheduled for 
Jan. 19 during the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn. convention. The Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers of Western Pennsylvania 
will sponsor the social event. 
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Extra-Convention 
Activities Curbed 
by Southern Bakers 


ATLANTA — Two resolutions re- 
stricting informal entertainment and 
redefining objects at its two annual 
gatherings—the convention and con- 
ference—were adopted by the South- 
ern Bakers Assn., Inc., at an officers’ 
meeting at Tallahassee, Fla. 

The association is advising bakery 
operators and allied concerns through 
the resolutions that room entertain- 
ment, outside cocktail parties and 
distracting diversions are not con- 
sidered in the best interests of the 
group. 

The Tallahassee assembly was es- 
pecially concerned over the effects of 
entertainment on attendance at its 
planned functions, production, con- 
ference meetings, banquets and 
dances. It concerned itself, also, with 
the growing practice of a few con- 
cerns in setting up elaborate and ex- 
pensive food services in private quar- 
ters, according to a statement from 
officers. 

The resolutions are directed to no 
particular company or individual, the 
officers said. The company represen- 
tative who takes a selected group of 
customers out to dinner, forsaking a 
banquet which has been planned for 
everyone, is offending as deeply as 
those whose activities are more gen- 
erally known and accepted, the state- 
ment continued. 

The statement concluded: 

“Our allied association’s main ob- 
jective has been to aid and assist the 
association, and it has done so most 
generously. Our main hope is that 
through these publicized resolutions 
the allied association will return to 
its original plan and policy of collec- 
tive entertainment for everyone, with 
no separate or extra-special activities 
for or by any individual or company 
that competes in any way, shape or 
form with the planned program.” 

The Southern Bakers Assn. has two 
meetings each year: the annual con- 
vention and the Southern Bakers 
Assn. production conference. The 
Vinoy Park Hotel at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., permanent convention head- 
quarters hotel, and the Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, conference headquarters. 

The annual convention will con- 
tinue to have as its main objective 
the election of officers, the report of 
the principal officers and committees, 
the annual golf tournament, ladies’ 
activities, the SBA allied associa- 
tion’s yearly party, and the annual 
ball, the essence of the meeting will 
continue to be the strengthening of 
real, lasting friendships, and a real 
good time in pleasant surroundings, 
one resolution read in part. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANGELICA UNIFORM CO. 
MAKES STAFF CHANGES 


ST. LOUIS—Joe Frey, Angelica 
Uniform Co. representative in Texas, 
has been promoted to the new posi- 
tion of field sales supervisor for the 
entire state, it was announced by 
Arthur Young, sales manager. Mr. 
Frey has been with Angelica for over 
15 years. 

Assisting Mr. Frey are two new 
representatives, Charles G. Scherer, 
Fort Worth, and W. E. Goeman, 
Houston. Mr. Scherer will cover the 
northern half of the state while Mr. 
Goeman has charge of the southern 
half. 
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DIATHERMICALLY-CONTROLLED—This giant oven of Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, is diathermically-controlled. A traveling hearth oven, 
120 ft. long, it has a baking capacity of 8,000 loaves an hour. The bread cooler 
is above the oven. This scene suggests the vastness of the production room 
which is larger than a football field. At the far end are wrapping and slicing 


machines. 


Miracle of Modern Machinery 
Spells Out Success Story of 
Langendorf Bakery in Seattle 


SEATTLE—Over half a century of 
baking experience coupled with ex- 
tensive research by Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc. in its labora- 
tory and the most precisely-con- 
trolled, completely automatic, mod- 
ern machinery obtainable all contrib- 
ute to make the new $2,000,000 Seat- 
tle Langendorf bakery one of the 
finest in the baking industry. 

This huge palace of modern ma- 
chinery miracles has an area of 
106,000 sq. ft., or more than 2% 
acres, and a maximum production ca- 
pacity of 8,000 Ib. an hour. 

About 22 years ago, the first Lang- 
endorf bakery was built in Seattle to 
make cakes and bread. Since that 
time, business has steadily increased 
and the old plant became inadequate 
to handle the increased volume. 

Stanley S. Langendorf, the corpor- 
ation president, considered remodel- 
ing the old plant to provide sufficient 
facilities for new business. Then, with 
faith in Seattle’s future growth, he 
gave the go-ahead signal to build a 
super-plant which would adequately 
handle the future as well as the pres- 
ent business expansion in Seattle. 
The old plant is now in the process of 
being remodeled and will be used 
only for cake making. 

Bread baked in the new plant is 
being advertised and publicized in a 
sales promotion campaign under the 
name of ‘Million Dollar Bread,” ac- 
cording to Al Moore, plant manager 
and member of Langendorf’s for over 
two decades. The campaign is under 
the direction of Clyde W. Beattie, 
sales manager for the firm. 

Actual increase in demand for 
Langendorf products in the Pacific 
Northwest has more than doubled in 
the last 22 years, A. K. Halfyard, 
Langendorf Northwest regional man- 
ager states. 

Installed in the plant is the largest 
pneumatic flour handling system ever 


built, an important factor in sanita- 
tion and a big improvement over the 
bucket elevators and screw convey- 
ors used in the old Langendorf plant. 
Throughout the installation, from 
flour bins to delivery trucks, every 
known means of guarding the purity 
and cleanliness of ingredients and 
finished products is employed. All in- 
gredients are pumped into mixers 
rather than dumped as they were in 
the old plant. 

Three air filters are included in the 
flour sifting, blending and storage 
equipment. The flour system, a new 
development in the bakery field has 
five bins holding 200 bbl., 145 bbl., 
145 bbl., 100 bbl., and 100 bbl. Choice 
flours are sifted and blended before 
entering the three large flour storage 
bins which hold enough flour to pro- 
duce almost 90,000 loaves of bread. 
Pneumatic tubes then convey the 
flour by air pressure to the flour 
scales directly above the dough mix- 
ers. 

Near the dough mixers, “yeasto- 
lators” dissolve yeast and vitamin 
tablets and then deliver them to the 
mixers to assure even distribution of 
these ingredients. An “ingrediator” is 
used to blend and dissolve salt, sugar 
and non-fat milk solids and then au- 
tomatically pump them to the mixers. 

Shortening, which was formerly 
scooped by hand, is now put in a 
shortening melter which is thermo- 
statically controlled. It melts the 
shortening and mechanically pumps 
the melted shortening through heated 
pipes to the dough mixers. 

Sugar for the sugar equipment is 
pneumatically blown from _ special 
tank trucks to a huge sealed bin and 
then to the equipment as needed. 
This sugar container has a capacity 
of 40,000 Ib. The plant has a storage 
capacity of 3,000,000 Ib. flour, plus 
110,000 Ib. in the bins. 

The dough mixers consist of two 
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DOUGH MIXERS—Giant, high-speed dough mixers of Langendorf United 
Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, weigh about ten tons and mix approximately 1,500 
loaves at a single operation. Ten to 12 minutes are required to thoroughly 
mix the dough. A constant flow of refrigerant circulates through the jacket 
surrounding the mixing bowl in order to control the temperature of the dough 


during mixing. 


1300 lb. sponge mixers and two 600 
lb. dough mixers, according to 
George Tracy, engineering superin- 
tendent for the new plant who has 
been with the company for 12 years. 

These giant high speed mixers 
weigh about 10 tons each and mix ap- 
proximately 1500 loaves in 10-12 min- 
utes. A constant flow of refrigerant 
circulates through the jacket sur- 
rounding the mixing bow! controlling 
the dough temperature during mix- 
ing. 

Among the unusual features of the 


LOAF PREPARATION—Dough weighing and rounding machines of Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc., are shown above. Here the dough is automatically 
scaled and shaped into pieces of a size to yield loaves of proper weight. Up to 
9,600 loaves are shaped an hour. These modern machines are typical of the 
automatic, precisely controlled equipment installed in the new $2,000,000 


Langendorf plant in Seattle. 


new bakery are the first large, full- 
scale mechanical fermentation room 
and mechanically operated proof 
rooms. Only small pilot models of 
these innovations have ever been op- 
erated before. 

The fermentation cabinet does 
away with the back breaking labor 
necessary in the old plant for this 
work. The dough is fermented for 
five hours under thermostatically- 
controlled conditions of temperature 
and humidity. Dough troughs are 
automatically passed through this 








ay 
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‘the mixer for a 
on a carefully 


room and back to 
second final mixing 
timed schedule. 


9,600 Loaves An Hour 


In the dough weighing, rounding, 
mellowing and loaf shaping machines, 
the dough is autombtically scaled, 
rounded, mellowed a:}d shaped into 
pieces of sufficient size| to yield loaves 
of proper weight; 9,60) loaves can be 
shaped per hour. 

Racks holding these |jpans of dough 
are automatically moviid through the 
loaf proofing room in ine hour. It is 
thermostatically-controjled to main- 
tain a temperature of 00° F. and a 
humidity of 90° which hllows doughs 
to rise to proper size in|pans prior to 
entering the ovens bakii}g chamber. 

The baking is done if one of the 
largest ovens in the U.S} It is a trav- 
eling hearth oven, 120 ft| long, with a 
baking capacity of 8,0\}0 loaves an 
hour. Baking temperatuije is thermo- 
statically-controlled. 

A dust collector is ifpstalled be- 
tween the dough weighink machinery 
and the proofing room ai}d oven. 

Automatic depanners jtake the 
place of the old hand flumping as 
the bread rolls out of the joven. From 
the pans, the bread falls pnto a con- 
veyor which takes it to thp cooler. 


















Cooler to Slice 


The bread cooler is situated above 
the oven where the loaves|are cooled 
atmospherically. It is oije of the 
longest bread coolers in fhe world, 
207 ft. in length. The brijad passes 


ally slices, wraps and seals \ 
loaves a minute or 4,200 an h 


superintendent of the bread sitipping 
department. 

Rolls are made in another ;jection 
of the plant here and automatic pan 
roll machine is used with a 3P tray 
roll oven and separate proof |boxes 
for the. rolls. 

The production line of the plpnt is 
390 ft. long and the total distaijce of 
operation from flour bin to delivery 
vehicle ranges from 700 to 10:0 ft. 
The operating personne! totals : 
250 persons. 

The plant is located at 2901 
Ave. So., in Seattle. A combindtion 
of ultra-modern bakery equipnjent, 
trained veteran personnel, the fihest 
bread ingredients obtainable ard a 
well planned bakery make this plant 
one of the most efficient and saniijary 
installations in the country and pne 
of the most interesting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SANITATION CODE 


OLEAN, N.Y.—Bakeries in Cht- 
taraugus County are subject to| a 
new sanitary code, according to Ipr. 
Murray Grant, county health commis- 
sioner. The new code, adopted by t:.e 
County Board of Health, provides fpr 
licensing and control of all types pf 
food processing plants. Dr. Grant sajd 
the code is needed because of the fre- 
quency of food poisoning traceable \o 
unsanitary conditions. 
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Crusts & Crum 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








SPERRY SAGA—Austin Sperry, a 
rugged, bearded man, went to Califor- 
nia in search of gold, but he found 
greater satisfaction in laying the 
foundation for the largest milling 
company in the West. 

The ex-Vermont storekeeper who 
sailed around the Horn to get to the 
gold fields started his first commer- 
cial venture in California at Stock- 
ton. He used $500 he made digging 
gold to put up a grocery store. 


Because Stockton was the trading 


Austin Sperry 


center for a vast mining region, the 
store was a success from the start, 
says Howard Sanstadt, writing the 
Sperry story for General Mills stock- 
holders in the GMI house publica- 
tion, “Horizons.” 

Two years later Sperry’s entire 
stock was wiped out by a fire that 
destroyed much of the town. He 
quickly rebuilt, but the waving fields 
of grain in the surrounding area in- 
terested him. He saw need for a 
mill. It would grind wheat into flour 
and make feed for the horses that 
pulled wagons from the gold fields. 

So in the spring of 1852, in part- 
nership with George Lyon, Sperry 
erected the first mill in that area. 
It was a 175 by 150 ft. frame build- 
ing on a site that would now be on 
Main Street in Stockton. Cordwood 
was used for fuel, and the main out- 
put was graham flour and ground 
barley. 

In 1855 Sperry again suffered a 
major fire loss when the two part- 
ners’ new mill was destroyed. When 
Samuel Baldwin bought George 
Lyon’s interest, however, ‘a larger 
mill was constructed. A year later 
a cousin, Samuel Willard Sperry, 
joined the firm and a business was 
started which expanded into all 
parts of the West. 

Barrels of flour in those days had 
“XXXX” boldly marked on the sides. 
This was the actual cost to the 
miners under gold-field inflated prices. 





Four ten dollar gold pieces were re- 
quired to buy a barrel of flour. 

In 1857 Austin Sperry bought out 
Baldwin’s interest and Alexander 
Burkett joined the business. The firm 
was then known as Sperry, Burkett 
& Co. Capacity of the mill was in- 
creased to 100 bbl. a day. Each man 
had a specialty. Austin Sperry han- 
dled the collections and bookkeeping, 
his cousin the purchasing of fuel and 
grain, and Burkett was the miller. 

The flour business was full of chal- 
lenge. It was not uncommon for min- 
ers to exchange gold dust for flour. 
Millers became bankers in a sense, 
often providing credit to ranchers 
who suffered hardship during periods 
of drouth. 

Many farmers insisted on taking only 
flour made from their own grain, so 
there was a good deal of “grist mill- 
ing” at that time. A farmer received 
6 bbl. flour and 600 lb. bran and 
middlings in exchange for a ton of 
wheat. Milling charges ran from $1 
to $1.50 bbl. 

The first of many expansions took 
place in 1862 when the Franklin Mill 
in Stockton was bought and the name 
of the firm was changed to Sperry 
Mill. Capacity was increased to 400 
bbl. by this additional equipment and 
later boosted to 500 bbl. 


@ Community Leader — Meanwiile, 
Austin Sperry had become a leader 
of his community. He was a member 
of the Stockton/Vigilante committee 
from 1851 to 1856, served on the city 
council and was a director of the 
Stockton Insane Asylum. He married 
Mary E. Simpson who, with the help 
of their four children, carried on the 
business after his death in 1881. 

The year 1892 marked a broad step 
forward. The Golden Gate mill of 
San Francisco, the Buckeye Mill of 
Marysville, the Pioneer and McCreary 
mills of Sacramento and Central 
Milling Co. of San Jose were merged 


a es 
FREQUENT MISHAP 
Our Aunt Miranda never was a great 


* Success at baking bread, for always 


she 

Would meet with some uncalculated 
fate 

Before the loaves were done. So 
finally we 

Grew reconciled to hearing that the 
day 

Was much too warm, the yeast a 
trifle old, 

The oven wasn’t working quite the 


way 

It should, or that the flour bin was 
cold. 

And yet, for all the mishaps that 
befell, 

We children counted it next door 
to bliss 

To eat a slice covered with cherry 
jell. 

And one of childhood’s great delights 
was this: 

To watch our Aunt Miranda sigh and 
cut 

A snowy loaf that would have been 
good—but. 

Grace V. Watkins 


with the Sperry organization. The 
new company now had 11 mills, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 

Later expansion took the company 
into Los Angeles, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Portland, Ore., and Ogden, Utah. 
Soon Sperry Drifted Snow Flour, 
Sperry Pancake and Waffle Mix, 
Sperry Corn Meal and Sperry Wheat 
Hearts were on sale in every corner 
of the seven western states. 

Then in 1929 Sperry was merged 
with General Mills. With this merger 
came further expansion. Today the 
company has branched out into such 
fields as home appliances, chemicals, 
special commodities, and a wide range 
of formula feeds and packaged foods. 
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Excavators at Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. have found the sign of a 
baker—a mule driving a mill. Anoth- 
er baker had the sign of the phallus. 
Later such professional signs were 
utilized on the tombs in the cata- 
combs, where one baker was repre- 
sented by a bushel, a millstone and 
some ears of corn. 
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& & & RAISIN’ A GOOD QUES- 
TION—In establishing a set of stand- 
ards to be followed in making bread, 
the federal government has given at- 
tention to at least one question which 
has long troubled bakers and philoso- 
phers alike: How many raisins should 
there be in raisin bread? 

The decision of the federal secur- 
ity administrator is that raisin bread 
must contain not less than 50 parts 
by weight of raisins to every 100 
parts by weight of flour. But, as 
every raisin bread devotee knows, 
the main problem is not the weight 
of the raisins, but their number and, 
even more important, their distribu- 
tion. What are needed are strict con- 
trols over the number of raisins per 
bite, for there is nothing causes such 
fruitless teeth gnashing as a raisin- 
less mouthful of raisin bread. 

Furthermore, any government reg- 
ulation designed for the true interests 
of the people should also stress the 
necessity of a suitable number of 
raisins embedded in the outer crust, 
for purposes of eating in advance.— 


New York Herald Tribune. 
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Although we do not know when 
leavening was first used, or where, 
it is clear that the Romans were the 
first to make breads comparable to 
our own. They advanced to this point 
because of the attention they paid 
to flour quality, and especially to sift- 
ing. Not that raised bread was the 
common diet of ordinary people even 
in Rome’s best days; it was always 
more or less of a luxury. But raised 
breads—actually rather large rolls, 
of which we have examples from vol- 
cano-buried Pompeii—were made in 
Roman times. Great as was this ad- 
vance, however, we must remember 
that Roman bread was so heavy that 
it would sink in water.—“Flour for 
Man’s Bread: A History of Mill- 
ing,” University of Minnesota Press. 
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BAKERS TURN ACTORS—George Thoms and Ray Thelen of the bakery 
service department of Fleischmann Division, Standard Brands, Inc., turned 
actors for the making of a new color movie, “Meal Time Is Variety Time.” 
Here the two take time out under the Kleig lights as the camerman shifts 
position for a better shot of their hands in action. The 16 mm, sound and 
color film is now being shown at special bakers’ meetings. 


Sweet Rolis, Coffee Cakes Star 
in New Fleischmann Color Movie 


NEW YORK—G. H. Ekstedt, man- 
ager of the bakery production service 


department of the Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc., has an- 
nounced the release of a new 16 mm. 
sound and color motion picture that 
offers the nation’s bakers a vivid, 
up-to-the-minute review of actual 
production of the wide variety of 


sweet rolls and coffee cakes that 
can be made from basic sweet and 
Danish doughs. The new film is titled 
“Meal Time Is Variety Time” and al- 
though its showing at special bakers’ 
meetings is just getting underway, its 
enthusiastic reception in such cities 
as Washington, Miami, Albany, Madi- 
son, Wis., and Kansas City indicates 
that a nationwide audience of over 
20,000 bakers will be reached before 
the end of 1953. 


Demand for Variety 

As its title indicates, this educa- 
tional and inspirational color film was 
produced to enable America’s bakers 
to take advantage of Mrs. American 
Consumer’s constant demand for new 
and different foods at every meal. 

Since yeast-raised sweet goods can 
be served in so many different forms 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner or be- 
tween-meal snacks the film is based 
on the premise that they are the 
ideal answer to this consumer de- 
mand for variety, if the bakers who 
produce them will offer a sufficient 
variety of shapes, tastes, filling and 
toppings. 

By illustrating a simple step-by- 
step method for learning (and re- 
membering) the makeup and bakeup 
of nearly 100 different rolls and cof- 
fee cakes, “Meal Time Is Variety 
Time” points the way to greater pro- 
duction efficiency as well as greater 
sales and profits. 

In order to simplify the job of pro- 
ducing a wider variety of yeast raised 
sweet goods the pictorial review of 
rolls and coffee cakes is broken down 
into five basic groups. First, the 
“string” varieties (for both rolls and 
coffee cakes) which are made from a 
simple string. Second, the “square” 
varieties made from squares. Third, 
the “folded” varieties, made from 
folded dough pieces. Fourth, the 
“twist” varieties made from a twisted 
piece of dough. Fifth, the extra spe- 
cial “specialties” that do not fit into 
any standard category. 


This break-down of close to 100 
varieties into five simple groups 
makes it much easier for a baker to 
learn or recall (and then to produce) 
the daily variety he needs to satisfy 
his customers’ demands. It also as- 
sures more economical and efficient 
production since a baker is reminded 
that he can achieve a wide variety 
of products from any one of the 
standard dough pieces, the company 
says. 

Inspirational, Too 

“Meal Time Is Variety Time” is as 
inspirational as it is educational. Pro- 
duced in color film, it presents a 
thrilling introduction to America, a 
land of infinite variety. 

Following this inspirational open- 
ing, “Meal Time Is Variety Time” 
presents a review of the makeup and 
bakeup of sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
from every possible angle, including 
long, medium and close shots, as a 
master baker deftly rolls out his 
dough, forms the desired roll or coffee 
cake and tops or glazes the finished 
baked product. 

Although the completed film is a 
generous 2,000 ft. in length, over 15,- 
000 ft. of film were shot in order to 
get exactly the type of views needed. 


Formula Booklet 

Anticipating a baker demand for a 
lasting printed review of the wide va- 
riety of yeast-raised sweet goods fea- 
tured in the film, the Fleischmann 
division has produced a special illus- 
trated booklet titled, “Fleischmann’s 
Bakery Tested Formulas,” which con- 
tains complete makeup instructions 
for the rolls and coffee cakes includ- 
ed in the five major groups. 

The formula booklet also covers a 
number of general production points 
on mixing, fermentation, makeup, 
proofing and baking with such thor- 
oughness that it can be used as a 
basic training tool for younger bak- 
ers as well as an invaluable refresher 
for old-timers who often find it diffi- 
cut to call to mind the hundreds of 
different varieties of sweet goods they 
have made up during their years of 
production work. 

In order to make certain that all 
bakers may see “Meal Time Is Va- 
riety Time,” the Fleischmann division 
has arranged for its showing at spe- 
cial bakers’ meetings. 

These one day sessions will pre- 


sent the film to groups of bakers to- 
gether with a program of explana- 
tions, question and answer periods, 
makeup demonstrations and finished 
product displays. An old-fashioned 
Kaffee Klatsch, at which bakers can 
prove to themselves that the sweet 
goods taste every bit as good as they 
look on the screen, will be the meet- 
ing’s concluding feature. 

Bakers should contact their local 
Fleischmann representatives to learn 
where and when special “Meal Time 
Is Variety Time” meetings are sched- 
uled for their areas. 


Merchandising Plan 

Acting on the belief that Mrs. Con- 
sumer will beat a quicker path to the 
door of the baker who advertises and 
promotes his wide variety of sweet 
goods, the Fleischmann Merchandis- 
ing Plan for “Meal Time Is Variety 
Time” is also offered. 

This plan consists of a six-page 
illustrated brochure which explains 
and pictures the advertising and mer- 
chandising methods bakers can use 
to promote and sell any of the more 
than 90 sweet dough varieties pic- 
tured in “Meal Time Is Variety 
Time.” The plan also includes color- 
ful, sales-stimulating display cards 
and window strips emphasizing the 
film’s message that “Meal Time Is 
Variety Time.” 

The present program for bakers is 
a followup to the Fleischmann meet- 
ings of a quarter of a century ago, 
which introduced to the baking indus- 
try what was then a new approach to 
the production of sweet rolls and cof- 
fee cakes—the basic sweet dough 
formula. 

According to Mr. Ekstedt, who su- 
pervised the production of “Meal Time 
Is Variety Time,” it was felt that the 
time had again come to help bakers 
take full advantage of the newer 
techniques developed for the produc- 
tion of yeast raised sweet goods as 
well as the many new varieties that 
have become popular over the years 
as consumers have grown more and 
more sweet goods “conscious.” 


Opportunity Unlimited 

In regard to popularity of sweet 
goods it is pointed out that a nation- 
wide Fleischmann survey revealed 
that while 80 out of 100 housewives 
serve coffee cake and sweet rolls in 
their homes, only four serve them 
every day and less than half serve 
them once a week. 

Fleischmann feels that this rather 
limited consumer use presents an un- 
limited opportunity for a _baker’s 
product that can be served at every 
meal in so many different varieties. It 
was with this opportunity in view 
that “Meal Time Is Variety Time” 
was produced, the company pointed 
out. 
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Research Bears Out 


Fat Digestion Data 


CINCINNATI — Further evidence 
that significant amounts of mono- 
and diglycerides are actually pro- 
duced in the intestinal tract during 
the process of fat digestion has been 
published in the November issue of 
the Journal of Nutrition. 

Entitled, “Intermediates Formed 
During the Digestion of Triglycer- 
ides” and written by F. H. Mattson, 
J. H. Benedict, J. B. Martin and 
L. W. Beck, all of the Miami Val- 
ley Laboratories of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., the article details labo- 
ratory experiments with rats. 

Results demonstrated that mono- 
and diglycerides are formed and ac- 
cumulate in appreciable quantity in 
the intestinal tract during digestion 
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Helena M. Hunt 


PUBLICIST—Helena M. Hunt has 
joined the consumer service depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking as a food publicist to work 
with media serving the rural home- 
maker. The increasing importance of 
the rural housewife as a purchaser of 
bakers’ products prompted the or- 
ganization to add Mrs. Hunt to the 
staff. For the past seven years she 
has been assistant extension editor at 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. 
She holds B.S. degrees in chemistry 
and home economics from Iowa State 
College. She has had experience as a 
reporter for the Des Moines Register, 
extension worker and free lance writ- 
er and columnist. 





of fat. The amounts found constitut- 
ed as much as 16 and 36% respec- 
tively of the total lipids. Evidence 
is also given that unstable 2-mono- 
glycerides are formed initially dur- 
ing the enzymatic process of split- 
ting fatty acids from triglycerides. 
Some, but not complete, isomeriza- 
tion to 1-mono-glycerides then oc- 
curs in the intestines. 

Chemical analyses were supple- 
mented with X-ray diffraction pat- 
terns, liquid-liquid countercurrent 
separations, and infrared absorption 
characteristics to lend confirmation 
to the conclusions. 

These findings are important as 
an independent confirmation of the 
earlier work. 
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PAN COATINGS, INC., MOVES 


CHICAGO—Pan Coatings, Inc., for- 
merly of 618 W. Pershing Road, Chi- 
cago, a subsidiary of Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co., 3711 S. Ashland Ave., Chi- 
cago, has moved into a new, recently 
completed addition to the parent 
company’s plant. Pan Coatings, Inc., 
specializes in the glazing and clean- 
ing of pans. James Nolan is manager 
of Pan Coatings, Inc. 
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RICHTER BAKING PLANS 
$1 MILLION ADDITION 


CORPUS CHRISTI—The Corpus 
Christi zoning and planning commis- 
sion has given its approval of Rich- 
ter Baking Co.’s request for rezon- 
ing in order that the firm can con- 
struct a $1 million addition to its 
plant here. 

The original request of 300 ft. was 
amended to 100 ft. in depth for light 
industry in the block by B. A. Peel, 
the firm’s general manager. He made 
the amendment when nearby. resi- 
dents objected to the rezoning. 
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BAKING FOR SCIENCE—At the new|research center of Lever Brothers Co. 
in Edgewater, N.J., a complete bakety turns out hundreds of doughnuts, 
cakes, and cookies each week while testing properties of various food products 
manufactured by the company. Two full sized ovens are used in this work 
and a staff of bakers work round the clock testing shortening, margarine and 
other Lever Brothers products. Housewives visiting the test kitchens would be 
surprised to come upon a panel of taste;testers, each wearing dark sun glasses, 
as they sample salad dressings, cakes, Cookies or doughnuts. The dark glasses 
serve a purpose. They prevent the tasters from being psychologically influenced 
by slight differences in the appearance of the food. The research center took 
three years to design and build. The five story laboratory, a fireproof, brick 
and glass structure, is air conditioned |throughout. The five operating depart- 
ments are headed by Dr. L. B. Parsons, director of the company’s research 
and development division. The center itself forms a part of Lever Brothers 


production operations under William 


i. Burkhart, production vice president. 





AIB ASSISTS IN IOWA 
NUTRITION COUNCIL’S 
RESEARCH ON BREAD 


CHICAGO — Organizations con- 
cerned with nutrition are increasingly 
aware of the importance of bakery 
foods as a basic item of diet, as evi- 
denced by an invitation recently is- 
sued to the American Institute of 
Baking by the Iowa State Nutrition 
Council. The council asked Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Bradley, scientific director of 
the institute to address its recent 
meeting on the effect of federal stand- 
ards for bread on consumers. His 
topic was “The Effect of Bread 
Standards on the Staff of Life.” 

The State Nutrition Council, like 
those in many other states, is an in- 
dependent organization of represen- 
tatives from local departments of 
public health and colleges and univer- 
sities. The council conducts studies 
and makes recommendations to edu- 
cators, industry, lawmakers and the 
public for improving standards of 
nourishment. 

Dr. Bradley attended the Bread 
Improvement Committee meeting, and 
will aid in planning the program for 
next year. First will be a survey to 
determine the actual nutritional value 
of the bread in the Iowa market. 
These data will be the basis of fur- 
ther study of bread’s nourishment 
role. 
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90 ENJOY ANNUAL FETE 
HELD BY CHICAGO CLUB 
CHICAGO—Over 90 members and 
guests of the Chicago Bakery Produc- 
tion Club attended the annual Christ- 





mas Party at the Civic Opera Bldg. 
here. 

Refreshments, including egg nog 
and a roast beef dinner, were served. 
Party favors and gifts were received 
by all. Bingo and other games were 
played for prizes, including two hams 
and a turkey. 

Sharing the duties as master of 
ceremonies were Paul Kiefer and 
Leonard M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Chicago. The party was 
concluded with a sing-fest, with Jo- 
seph T. Shuflitowski, Jos. T. Shufli- 
towski Co., Chicago, at the piano. 
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$50,000 BAKERY FIRE 

MILWAUKEE-—A three alarm fire 
at the Porth Pie Co., Milwaukee, gut- 
ted the second floor of the firm’s two- 
story frame building, causing damage 
estimated at $50,000. A fireman was 
injured. Percival J. Porth, manager, 
was on duty at 6:45 a.m. when the 
fire was discovered. He said he had 
gone to the second floor only 10 min- 
utes before but saw no signs of fire. 
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NEW ORLEANS BAKERS 
HONOR PAST OFFICERS 


NEW ORLEANS—The New Or- 
leans Master Bakers Assn. honored 
its past presidents at the group’s 60th 
anniversary celebration. 

Honored were Lars Jensen, Robert 
Nolan, Ignatius Ancona, Andrew J. 
Schwabe, Alois J. Binder and Carl 
Goldenberg, all of New Orleans. 

Mr. Ancona received a gift from 
the association as the oldest member. 
The group also gave a gift to Maurice 
Dennery as the oldest member in an 














allied field serving bakers. Mr. Binder 
also received a gift in recognition of 
his 14 years as president of the 
association. 

Awards were made by N. F. De 
Salvo, Harvey, association president, 
and L. J. Long was chairman of the 
celebration. 
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FLEISCHMANN SHOW 


ALBANY, N,Y,—Bakers through- 
out the Albany area attended the 
Fleischmann sweet yeast goods meet- 
ing at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Nov. 6. 
The program featured about 100 va- 
rieties of baked goods and a colored 
film entitled “Meal Time Is Variety 
Time.” Raymond C. Green, manager 
for the Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., said the firm’s 
purpose in presenting the demonstra- 
tion was to aid the baker in his 
search for a wide variety of products. 
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STORE MODERNIZATION 
SHOW SLATED JUNE 9-12 


NEW YORK—tThe fourth national 
store modernization, building and 
maintenance show will be held in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, 
June 9-12. 

According to John W. H. Evans, 
managing director of the Store Mod- 
ernization Institute, which sponsors 
the exposition, it will embrace every- 
thing needed in conjunction with the 
physical properties and operation of 
retail stores on every field, includ- 
ing warehousing and distribution. 

Executives representing more than 
150,000 retail units in every branch 
of trade are expected to attend. 

Exhibits will fall into five major 
categories: store modernization and 
building; office and accounting equip- 
ment; store operations and mainte- 
nance; materials handling and ware- 
housing equipment, and _ delivery 
trucks. 
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OKLAHOMA A & M CUTS 


BAKING SCHOOL FEES 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.— Oklahoma 
A&M School of Baking has an- 
nounced a reduction in fees for bak- 
ing students. The charge for 16 
weeks, or one semester has been re- 
duced to $145 for residents of the 
state and $217 for non-residents; or 
approximately $36 per month for 
residents and $54 for non-residents. 
World War II veterans are exempt 
from the $72 out-of-state fee. 

The school offers special 16-week 
and 32-week courses in bread, roll, 
and cake production and cake deco- 
rating. The complete course is 48 
weeks. 

The three special 16-week courses 
are in breads and rolls production, 
cake and pastry production, and cake 
decorating. In addition to 4% hours 
shop training daily, three hours dur- 
ing the afternoon will be devoted to 
English, mathematics, human rela- 
tions, business practices, chemistry, 
bread theory, and cake theory. 

Single rooms are available at $10 
to $14 a month and apartments at 
$25 to $32 a month. 

G.I.’s (World War II or Korean) 
who are able to secure certificates of 
eligibility for training receive month- 
ly government checks amounting to 
$110, $135, or $160, depending upon 
the number of dependents. 

New classes begin Jan. 8, May 1, 
and September 1. 

Further information is available 
from J. C. Summers, Baking Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Okmulgee. 
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Roy R. Peters 


Huyette B. Oswald 


WHOLESALERS IN CENTRAL 
FLORIDA FORM ASSOCIATION 


LAKELAND, FLA.—The wholesale 
bakers of central Florida have re- 
cently formed a new association to 
be known as the Central Florida Bak- 
ers Council, Inc. 

The council is chartered as a non- 
profit corporation for the purpose of 
promoting better friendship and busi- 
ness relations both within the indus- 
try and with its customers and the 
public generally. Work is already in 
progress with grocers of the area to 
improve the merchandising of baked 
goods through the area covered, and 
plans are being made to conduct an 
educational program to promote the 
great importance of the baking indus- 
try to the health and welfare of the 
people. 

Roy R. Peters, general manager of 
the Butter Krust Bakeries, Inc., of 
Lakeland and Clearwater, is the new- 
ly elected president; vice president is 
B. R. Fuller, Bell Bakeries, Inc., Day- 
tona Beach; E. F. Tuttle, Columbia 
Baking Co., Tampa, is secretary, and 
Cesar Medina, president of Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., of Tampa, is treasurer 
of the new organization. Also mem- 
bers of the council are American Bak- 
eries, Inc., Orlando, and all plants of 
the other companies mentioned that 
operate within the central part of the 
state. 

Huyette B. Oswald, College Park, 
Md., has been appointed the new ex- 
ecutive secretary. Mr. Oswald is a 
graduate of the College of Commerce 
of the University of Maryland. He 
was recently imported from the oil 
industry, where for the past four 
years his position as specialty repre- 
sentative of Gulf Oil Corp. has given 
him merchandising and sales experi- 
ence in many trades. His original 
sales and merchandising experience 
was in the sales department of Mc- 
Cormick & Co., Baltimore. 
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WINTON C. WOODS AGAIN 
HEADS BUFFALO GROUP 


BUFFALO — Winton C. Woods, 
Procter & Gamble, was reelected 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Buffalo at the 
annual meeting. 

Also reelected were Ed Milson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., vice president, 
and Miss Margaret Barry, Barry 
Food Products, treasurer. Anthony 
L. DePasquale, International Milling 
Co., was elected secretary, succeeding 
George Gesegnet, Jr., Gesegnet Flour 

‘0. 








Members of the Allied Trades dis- 
cussed plans to support the annual 
convention of the New York State 
Association of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers to be held in Buffalo May 31, 
June 1 and 2. 
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AGENCY CHANGE 
BELLEVILLE, N.J.—The advertis- 
ing agency of Hilton & Riggio, Inc., 
New York City, will handle the Na- 
tional Yeast Corp. account, it has 
been announced by S. H. Yeager, gen- 
eral sales manager. 
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Better Breakfasts, 
Better Sales 


With the year-end holiday season 
behind us and the annual January dol- 
drums at hand as far as retail sales 
are concerned, the need for aggres- 
sive promotion of bakery products is 
all the more evident. It is a happy 
and not unplanned coincidence that 
the “better breakfast” promotion of 
the Bakers of America Program is 
all wrapped up and ready to go in 
the job of selling 
more bakery 
foods for the con- 
sumer’s table. 
Tremendous sup- 
port for this Feb- 
ruary-March 
breakfast promo- 
tional program 
has been report- 
ed by the persons 
in charge of or- 
ganizing it. Many 
outside interests 
have volunteered 
to assist the bak- 
ing industry in its fight to recapture 
this diminishing market. Other seg- 
ments of the food industry, doctors, 
teachers, nutritionists, publishers and 
many others are following the baking 
industry’s leadership in this “opera- 
tion alarmclock.” 

Actually, while many individual in- 
terests have promoted their products 
as a breakfast-time treat, this is the 
first time that an industry has en- 
listed the support of all segments of 
suppliers to the nation’s breakfast 
tables in a gigantic promotion to in- 
crease sales and at the same time 
make the American consuming pub- 
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lic realize that “good breakfast means 
good morning.” 

This breakfast promotion should 
appeal to both the wholesale and re- 
tail segments of the baking industry. 
Point-of-sale materials, spot commer- 
cials, packaging ideas and other mer- 
chandising aids have been prepared 
for subscribers to the Bakers of 
America Program. Dozens of leading 
related item advertisers are actively 
participating in the field, and millers, 
meat packers, canners, the dairy, but- 
ter, coffee, cereal, juice and appli- 
ance people are all tying in realizing 
that better breakfasts also will bene- 
fit them. 

Food editors and nutritionists have 
long recognized the need for good, 
nourishing breakfasts and _ several 
magazines have lined up solidly be- 
hind this great campaign. 

All in all, it is an unprecedented op- 
portunity for the baking industry to 
start off the 1953 sales race with a 
good promotion by showing the Amer- 
ican consuming public how to start 
off each day with a good breakfast. 


Wholisa 
Customer? 


Every one in the business of selling 
agrees on the vital importance of the 
customer. But often, in the day-to-day 
operations, the customer is forgotten. 
Recently in house organs and sales 
bulletins there has appeared a little 
essay on “Who Is a Customer.” It is 
reprinted here as a reminder to every- 
one in business: 

A customer is not dependent on us 
—we are dependent on him. 

A customer is not an interruption 











BOSTON BAKERS GREET SANTA—Santa Claus, in the person of Don 
was the feature of the fourth annual 
Christmas Party of the Master Bakers Association of Greater Boston. Here 
the jolly fellow generously hands out gifts to (left to right): 
Silver Lake Bakery, Wilmington; Charles Connor, Connor’s Home Bakery, 


Fisher of Vanco Products, Inc., 


Brockton, and Charles Pettipost, Hammersmith Foods, Saugus. 


Herman Bischoff, 
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of our work; he is the purpose of it. 
We are not doing him a favor by serv- 
ing him; he is doing us a favor by 
giving us the opportunity to do so. 

A customer is not an outsider to 
our business—he is a part of it. 

A customer is a flesh-and-blood hu- 
man being, with prejudices, feelings 
and emotions like our own. 

A customer is not someone to argue 
with; nobody ever won an argument 
with a customer. 

A customer is a person who brings 
us his wants; it’s our job to fill them 
profitably, to him and to ourselves. 

A customer is a salesman, either for 
us or our competitors. 

A customer is the man who pays 
our salaries. 
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Stir in: 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 lb. good cake flour 
1% oz. baking powder 
Deposit in prepared pans, liberally 
sprinkled with chopped walnuts. 


Prepared Glaze for Pans 


Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
5 lb. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
8 oz. flour 
3 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
1 pt. honey 
1 pt. water 
Maple flavor if desired 
Bake the cakes at about 360° F. 
Remove from the pans immediately 
after they come out of the oven. 
Note: Grease the pans well before 
brushing in the prepared glaze. 


CHOCOLATE SOUR CREAM 
CAKES 


Cream together: 
2 1b. granulated sugar 
8 oz. butter 
8 oz. shortening 
4 oz. honey or invert syrup 
% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
4 oz. yolks 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in thoroughly: 
7 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Add slowly: 
12 oz. sour cream 
Sift together, add and mix in: 
2 lb. 4 0z. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Then stir in: 
1 Ib. milk 
Then beat light and fold in care- 
fully: 
8 oz. egg whites 
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Scale into pans of desired size and 
bake at about 375° F. When baked 
and cool, ice the cakes with the fol- 
lowing icing. 


White Fudge Icing 


Cook at 228° F.: 
2 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
6 oz. honey or invert syrup 
1 Ib. milk 
When cool, add and beat together 
until smooth: 
6 oz. butter 
4 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
If a thinner icing is desired, thin 
down the above with some whipping 
cream and beat smooth. 


OATMEAL CAKES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Dissolve and add: 
lib. brown sugar 
2 Ib. milk 
Sift together and add: 
4 lb. cake flour 
4 0z. baking powder 
1% oz. salt 
\% oz. cinnamon 
Then add gradually: 
21b.40z. whole eggs 
Then add in 3 or 4 stages and mix 
until smooth: 
2 lb. cooked oatmeal 
1 Ib. 4 oz. milk 
Scale into layers and loaves of 
desired size. Bake at about 360 to 
370° F. Ice the cakes with caramel 
icing. 
Cooked Oatmeal 
Cook together for about 1 min.: 
2 1b. rolled oats 
2 oz. salt 
10 Ib. boiling water 
Caramel Icing (Base) 
Boil together carefully to 320° F.: 
1 1b. 8 oz. water 
5 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
Remove from the fire and stir in 
the following mixture gradually: 
3lb.60z. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 
Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 
before using. 


Caramel Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
1 Ib. 4 oz. boiling milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Then stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted butter 
Then stir in until smooth: 
6 lb. caramel base 
1 Ib. shortening 
Apply the icing while it is warm 
(about 110° F.) for a glossy finish. 
This icing may be reheated by plac- 
ing it in a warm water bath. 


YELLOW LAYER CAKES 
(130% Sugar) 
Mix together for 3 to 5 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
2 1b. 8 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
Mix together, add and mix for 
8 to 5 min.: 
6 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
2% oz. salt 
5 0z. baking powder 
2 Ib. milk 
Mix together and add in two por- 
tions: 
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31b. whole eggs 
3 lb. milk 
Flavor to suit 

Mix for 3 to 5 min. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 365° F. 
When baked and cooled, ice to suit. 

Note: For making cup cakes and 
loaf cakes out of this mix, add 1 oz. 
of flour to each 1 lb. of batter and 
mix well. 


WHITE LAYER CAKES 
(180% Sugar) 
Mix together for 3 to 5 min.: 
5 Ib. cake flour 
21b. 8 oz. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 

Mix together, add and mix for 
3 to 5 min.: 

6 lb. 8 oz. sugar 

2% oz. salt 
5 oz. baking powder 
% oz.cream of tartar 
2 Ib. milk 

Mix together and add in two por- 
tions: 

3 lb. 12 oz. egg whites 
2 Ib. 8 oz. milk 
Flavor to suit 

Mix for 3 to 5 min. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 360 to 365° F. 
When baked and cooled, ice to suit. 

Note: For making cup cakes and 
loaf cakes out of this mix, add 1 oz. 
of flour to each 1 lb. of batter and 
mix well. 


CHOCOLATE MALTED MILK 
CAKES 

Cream together for about 5 min.: 

2 lb. cake flour 

1 lb. 4.0z. emulsifying shortening 
14 oz. melted bitter chocolate 
Mix together and add: 

3 1b. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

12 oz. cake flour 
1% oz. salt 

3% oz. soda 
1% oz. baking powder 

1lb. 80z. malted milk mixture 

Mix this for about 5 min. 

Mix together and add in two por- 
tions: 

1 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
3lb. malted milk mixture 
Vanilla to suit 

Mix this for about 5 min. 

Note: Be sure to scrape down the 
bowl and mixing arm several times 
during the mixing period. 

Deposit into pans of desired size 
and bake at 350 to 360° F. 


Malted Milk Mixture 
Mix together: 
8 oz. malted milk powder 
10 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
3 lb. 8 oz. water 
When the cakes are cooled ice 
them with the following icing. 


Chocolate Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
4 oz. corn syrup 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
1 pt. lukewarm water 
Stir in: 
12 oz. melted chocolate 
Then stir in: 
40z. melted butter 
Note: If this icing is too soft to 
suit you, stir in about 6 oz. short- 
ening, not melted. 


CHERRY LAYER CAKES 
Cream together for about 5 min.: 
5 lb. 40z. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type short- 
ening 
Mix together, add—in three por- 
tions—and mix for about 2 min.: 
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2 Ib. water 
1 1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 1b. 12 oz. ground cherries 
(glazed) 
Sift together, add and mix for 
about 2 min.: 
6 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
5% oz. baking powder 
2% oz. salt 
12 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
Then add: 
11b. 12 oz. whole eggs 
1 lb. 6 oz. egg whites 
Mix for about 2 min., then add 
and mix in for about 4 min.: 
3 lb. water 
Note: Keep the bowl scraped down 
at all times. Use low speed. Deposit 
the batter into pans of desired size 
and bake at about 370° F. When 
baked and cool, fill and ice the cakes 
with the following icing. 


Cherry Icing 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. butter 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
11 1b. powdered sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
3 lb. 8 oz. chopped glazed cherries 
If desired the icing may be thinned 
down with a little evaporated milk. 


ALMOND SPONGE CAKES 
Beat until light: 
3 Ib. yolks 
2 lb. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Then beat light: 
4 lb. egg whites 
1 lb. 8 oz. sugar 
Carefully fold the beaten egg white 
mixture into the beaten yolks. 
Sieve and fold in carefully: 
2 1b. good cake flour 
Then fold in: 
2 lb. fine sliced almonds 
Bake at about 380° F. When baked 
and cool, fill and ice with the fol- 
lowing butter cream icing. Sprinkle 
sliced or chopped almonds on the top 
and sides. 
Butter Cream Icing 
Mix together: 
1 pt: whole eggs or egg whites 
Add slowly: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
Add: 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. hydrogenated shortening 
% oz. salt (variable) 
Vanilla to suit 
For a fluffy icing containing fruit 
or jams, add 14 to 16 oz. evaporated 
milk. 
SILVER CAKES 
Cream light: 
4b. granulated sugar 
1lb. 8 0z. shortening (emulsify- 
ing type) 
12 oz. butter 
2% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Dissolve: 
1 1b. 12 oz. granulated sugar in 
5 Ib.milk 
Add this to the creamed mass. 
Sift together, add and mix in for 
about 5 min.: 
5 lb. cake flour 
40z. baking powder : 
Then add and mix for about 5 min.: 
3 lb. egg whites 
Seale 10 oz. in 7x1% in. layers. 
Bake at about 360° F. For cup cakes 
and loaf cakes, add 1 oz. flour to 
each pound of batter and mix for 
about 3 min. more. 
When baked and cool, ice as de- 
sired. 
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Baking Publications: 





EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade 

by entering cake exhibitions will benefit by this work 

which tells how to produce the baked goods judges are 

looking for. $7.00 


PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very 

highest quality are included in this 328-page book. For- 

mulas for 82 different pies are included, with several 

variations of some. $5.00 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION By Fred DeArmond 
Executives cf different qualities of mind and pro- 

cedure are required for business, voluntary association, 
government and military. The book takes up the subject 

under these divisions. The problems are bounded on four 

sides, then narrowed down to a point that is soluble. 

250 pages of good material for executives. $6.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred DeArmond 
A new publication written especially for the route 
salesman and managers interested in this method of 
distribution. $3.50 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 
A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, 
managers and owners. Sections on interviewing pros- 
pective salesmen, record keeping, advertising. 
Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 
Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his 

creative designing and master a classic technique, this 

135-page illustrated volume contains chapters on letter- 

ing and design. $4.50 


SWISS BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY By Walter Bachman 
The English translation of a Swiss book of formulas 

for making all kinds of “Continental” cakes and pas- 

tries. Covers every stage from raw materials to the 

finished article. $9.00 


THE COMPLETE PATISSIER By E. J. Kollist 
Another volume dealing with European pastry deli- 

cacies, this work contains almost 1,500 formulas, with 

sections on yeast cakes, meringues, and pastries in addi- 

tion to confectionery. $10.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 
ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of 
Baking, formerly with the Baking School of Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute. A splendid guide to practical bakers. 
$3.75 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD By Storck & Teague 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Minne- 

sota Press book, written after years of careful research 

by two men in close connection with the flour milling 

industry. The early chapters are historical in character, 

dealing with the rise of man and the relationship of his 

diet, food-eating and growing habits. $7.50 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, pre- 

pared by an expert in his field, now in its third printing. 

An invaluable aid in solving production problems almost 

as rapidly as they occur. $1.00 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—CAKES AND PASTRIES 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy 
source of up-to-date and practical formulas on the pro- 
duction of cakes and pastries with which the baker can 
increase sales and improve his product’s quality $1.00 


Reader Service Department 


The American Baker 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2; Minnesota 
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Bakery Engineers 
Group Wants Fruit 
Cakes for Display 


CHICAGO—Two samples of each 
variety of fruit cake currently being 
sold by bakers have been requested 
by the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers which plans to use them in 
the baked foods display at the annu- 
al meeting in March. 

William L. Grewe, chairman of the 
baked foods display, asked that ship- 
ments be made as soon as possible 
because fruit cake generally is a sea- 
sonal item, not available in March. 
Fruit cakes will be placed in cold 
storage until the date of the display, 
March 3 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The Society asks not for various 
sizes of fruit cake from the same 
formula but only two samples of the 
various types. One will be displayed 
in its original package or unit, and 
the other sliced, to be cellophane 
wrapped for inspection of the interior. 

Packages may be addressed to: 
William L. Grewe, chairman, Baked 
Foods Display, American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Room 1354, La- 
Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 West Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago 1. 
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CARL A. RAPP RESIGNS 
AS PURCHASING HEAD OF 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES 


KANSAS CITY—Carl A. Rapp has 
announced his resignation as director 
of purchases of the Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. He will establish a bro- 
kerage business in Kansas City about 
March 1 under the name of Carl A. 
Rapp Brokerage, Inc. 

Mr. Rapp is planning to cater to 
the needs of the baking industry. He 
has not definitely decided whether or 
not to handle flour, but may devote 
his business to other supplies for 
bakers. He will operate on a nation- 
wide basis. 

R. L. Nafziger, president of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., in commenting 
on Mr. Rapp’s plans, said, “Mr. Rapp’s 
long and pleasant association with 
Interstate Bakeries Corp. should weil 
qualify him for the brokerage busi- 
ness. Interstate Bakeries Corp. will 
pledge him every cooperation in this 
new undertaking.” 

No successor has yet been appoint- 











Carl A. Rapp 
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FANCY DECORATIONS—Pictured here are Dunwoody Baking School stu- 
dents who have just completed the decorating course. Cake decorating is part 
of the regular 16-week cake and pastry course offered at the Dunwoody 
Baking School, Minneapolis. In the rear, starting second from left, are: Lloyd 
C. Wernecke, cake decorating instructor; A. J. Vander Voort, head of the 
baking school and technical editor of The American Baker, and Rudolph 
Harder, instructor of cakes and pastries. 





ed as director of purchases, but Mr. 
Nafziger said the position will be 
filled from company ranks in line 
with a long established policy. 

Mr. Rapp has been associated with 
Interstate since July, 1935, when he 
started in the production department. 
He worked in both the bread and 
cake divisions and also received sales 
experience. In April, 1941, he became 
assistant director of purchases and 
was made director of purchases in 
August, 1941. 

An active member of the Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club, Mr. Rapp served 
as its first president in 1946 and 1947. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
TO HEAR GEORGE GRAF 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. — George 
Graf, nationally known authority on 
bakery merchandising, will be the 
principal speaker at a spring meet- 
ing of the West Virginia Bakers 
Assn. in Charleston, with the tenta- 
tive date set for March 22. 

Primarily, the spring meeting will 
be held for the benefit of bakery sales 
managers and supervisors, with a 
later meeting for bakery managers, 
followed by a banquet in the evening. 

The theme of the sales managers’ 
meeting will be bakery displays, their 
positions, better marketing and 
proved sales ideas. After a brief talk 
by Mr. Graf, an open forum on local 
and national problems is planned. 

A restricted meeting for sales man- 
agers and supervisors will begin at 
1 p.m. The meeting for bakers, also 
restricted, will be at 3 p.m. The ban- 
quet and open meeting will be at 
6 p.m. 
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DYER SUGAR ASSOCIATES 


Dyer Sugar Associates, 120 Wall 
St., New York 5, N.Y., announces that 
henceforth it will carry on certain 
of the business activities of Dyer 
Sugar Corp., which is being dissolved 
after 21 years of operation. Partners 
in Dyer Sugar Associates are: Clin- 
ton Schmieg, general managing part- 
ner; Yvonne L. Dyer and Deborah S. 





Dyer, special limited partners. Dyer 
Sugar Associates will be, as Dyer 
Sugar Corp. was, affiliated with B. W. 
Dyer & Co., sugar economist and 
broker. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT 

WASHINGTON—Harry C. Davis, 
general manager, Kanawha Mfg. Co., 
Charleston, W. Va., has been elected 
president of the Conveyor Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., according to G. 
Walter Ostrand, Chicago, retiring 
president. R. C. Sollenberger, for 
many years the staff head of the or- 
ganization, was reelected executive 
vice president. 
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PITTSBURGH CLUBS PLAN 
FOR BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


PITTSBURGH — Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Pittsburgh and Pittsburgh 
Flour Club held a joint Christmas 
luncheon and made plans for the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion. Frank Andrews, Stover & An- 
drews, presided and guests included 
V. M. Wintermantel, flour broker, 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, and C. F. 
Schomaker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons, 
president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club. 

At the business session following, 
George Olson, Brolite Co., was ap- 
pointed general chairman of the pres- 
ident’s reception on Jan. 18. John 
Byrnes, Byrnes & Kiefer Co., is chair- 
man and Harvey C. Woeckner, Mara- 
thon Corp., and Paul Eberly, National 
Yeast Corp., are co-chairmen of the 
entertainment committee. H. H. Wal- 
ther, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 
is chairman and William Davis, 
Standard Brands, Inc., co-chairman 
of the refreshment committee. The 
convention will be at the William 
Penn Hotel, Jan. 18-20. 

Mr. Walther is chairman and Mr. 
Davis co-chairman of the luncheon 
for the annual election meeting of 
the Courtesy Club at the William 
Penn Hotel, Jan. 17. 
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Texas Bakers Assn. 


Outlines Convention 
Program April 26-28 


DALLAS—Plans for the 1953 con- 
vention of the Texas Bakers Assn. 
on April 26-28 at the Buccaneer Ho- 
tel, Galveston, were discussed at a 
meeting of directors and the conven- 
tion committee chairmen. 

The session on April 26 will open 
with a board of directors breakfast 
meeting at 9 a.m., according to Joseph 
Baldridge, Baldridge’s Bakery, Lub- 
bock, general convention chairman. 
Jack Huddleston, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., is chairman of the president’s 
reception, scheduled for 6:30 to 8:30 
p.m. Murphy Chatagnier, Murphy’s 
Cake Shop, Port Arthur, is chairman 
of the retail session, set for 10 a.m. 
to 4 pm. on the same day. A pie 
session, with Paul Denny, Paul’s Bak- 
ery, Houston, will be held also on 
April 26, at a time to be announced. 

The allied trades breakfast at 8 
a.m. at the Buccaneer Hoiel will open 
the April 27 sessions. Golf at the Gal- 
veston Country Club and an evening 
program of entertainment are also 
planned for that day. 

A 7 a.m. breakfast at the Galvez 
Hotel will open the April 28 sessions 
and the annual dinner dance at the 
Buccaneer Hotel in the evening will 
climax the convention. 
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CHARLES YOST, BAKERY 
EXECUTIVE, STRICKEN 


KANSAS CITY—Charles F. Yost, 
Kansas City, Southwest division man- 
ager for General Baking Co., died re- 
cently following a long illness. Mr. 
Yost had a life-long connection with 
the baking industry. 

He was a former Oklahoma City 
resident where he was manager of 
Smith Bakeries, later sold to General 
Baking Co. Mr. Yost was a past presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bakers Assn. 

Beginning his career with his fa- 
ther who operated a yeast plant at 
Arkansas City, Kansas, Mr. Yost 
later went to Kansas City where he 
began a 30-year association with 
Smith Bakeries, becoming general 
manager for the firm’s Southwest di- 
vision. He continued in that capac- 

, ity for General Baking Co. For a 
period Mr. Yost was also owner of 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Baking Co. 











Charles F. Yost 
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A. H. Valentine 


NAMED BY INTERSTATE—R. L. 
Nafziger, president of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., has announced the ap- 
pointment of A. H. Valentine as direc- 
tor of purchasing for the company 
effective March 1, 1953. Mr. Valen- 
tine joined Interstate in 1937 and has 
served as director of traffic. He head- 
ed purchasing for the western di- 
vision of Interstate from 1941 through 
1947. Prior to joining Interstate, Mr. 
Valentine was active in the milling 
industry, having served 23 years with 
the Sperry division of General Mills, 
Inc. In addition to his responsibilities 
as director of purchasing, he will also 
supervise and coordinate materials 
control and transportation opera- 
tions. He will be located at the gen- 
eral offices of Interstate in Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Four Scholarship 
Winners to Attend 
Spring AIB Class 


CHICAGO—AIl four of the appli- 
cants awarded scholarships to the 
American Institute of Baking have 
made arrangements to enroll in the 
spring class, according to Dr. Robert 
W. English, director of education. Re- 
cipients were selected by the scholar- 
ship award committee at its meeting 
Nov. 26. 

The scholarships, each consisting of 
$750, and their winners, are: Ekco 
Foundation scholarship to Wellyn W. 
Burnell, Spokane; Joe Lowe Founda- 
tion scholarship to Carl Steinmetz, 
Pittsburgh; Standard Brands, Inc., 
scholarship to Richard Lastovka, 
Cleveland, and C. A. Swanson & Sons 
scholarship to Robert F. Ranard, 
Plattsmouth, Neb. 

Four additional scholarships are 
available for use in 1953, and will be 
awarded for the second general 
course in baking to be held Aug. 10 
through Dec. 23. 

Awards are made on the basis of 
scholastic achievement, experience in 
the baking industry, and financial 
status. 
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CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
GETS ABA’S THANKS 


CHICAGO—A. W. Fosdyke, Anets- 
berger Bros., Inc., Northbrook, IIl., 
president of the Bakers. Courtesy 
Club of Chicago, received recently a 
letter of appreciation from J. Roy 
Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala., 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the American Bakers Assn., for 
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the fine work done by the Courtesy 
Club during the ABA convention in 
Chicago recently. 

The letter reads as follows: “Please 
accept the thanks and appreciation 
of myself and the officers of the ABA 
for the splendid work that your or- 
ganization extended during our re- 
cent convention. 

“The work that your organization 
does at the ABA conventions is most 
outstanding and helpful and I would 
appreciate your conveying to each 
member our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation.” 
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CAROLINA BAKERS PLAN 
TWO DAY GOLF TOURNEY 


PINEHURST, N.C.—The Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas will 
stage its second annual golf tourna- 
ment here Jan. 31 and Feb. 1. Non- 
golfers are also invited to the stag 
event and reservations at the Caro- 
lina Hotel will be on the American 
plan with tournament rates to apply 
from Jan. 28. 

Qualifying rounds will be played 
Jan. 31 and on that evening a cock- 
tail party, smorgasbord and card 
games have been planned. Golf tro- 
phies will be awarded following the 
luncheon Feb. 1, according to John 
H. Fox, president. Louise Skillman 
is secretary of the group. 
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OMAR, INC., MAKES FOUR 
MANAGERIAL POST SHIFTS 


OMAHA—A shift of personnel in 
four management positions has been 
announced by Omar, Inc. 

Edward A. Christoffel, Indianapolis 
district manager, has been promoted 
to the newly ¢reated post of assistant 
to the president. 

Henry Yager, vice president in 
charge of purchasing, has been as- 
signed additional duties as head of 
Omar’s industrial relations and per- 
sonnel department. 

Carl H. Littman, who has been 
holding the positions of industrial re- 
jations director and personnel admin- 
istrator, has been promoted to district 
manager at Indianapolis, succeeding 
Mr. Christoffel. 

In addition to these promotions, the 
company announced that Joseph Fa- 

















CHRISTMAS PARTY — Members of 
the Metropolitan Bakery Production 
Club count the “box office receipts” 
at their recent Christmas Party in 
New York’s Beekman Tower Hotel. 
A record crowd of 175 attended. 
Left to right are William H. Welker, 
Swift & Co., Newark, secretary; Ed- 
ward Kowalcyk, Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
Port Chester, president, and Henry 
Voll, Bakers Weekly, treasurer. 





got, former director of placement for 
the Marathon Paper Co., has joined 
the Omaha general office staff as di- 
rector of industrial relations and per- 
sonnel. 





BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MICHIGAN BAKERS PLAN 
EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—The bak- 
ers of Michigan are cooperating in 
an Educational Conference which is 
scheduled for Jan. 13, 1953, at 1:30 
p.m. in the Kellogg Center of Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. This 
is the trade center for hotel and res- 
taurant courses and it is the hope 
of the committee sponsoring this 
event to prepare for similar courses 
for the baking industry. 

The program will consist of cake 
decorating demonstrations provided 
by six of the outstanding decorators 
in the state of Michigan. There will 
also be an exhibit of baked foods, in- 
cluding decorated cakes, and a panel 
session in which Michigan bakery 
operators will participate. This con- 
ference will conclude with the ban- 
quet at which Michigan’s Bernard E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek, president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, will be the 
honored guest. 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
Western and Eastern Michigan and 
Detroit are cooperating for this event 
and all bakers and others interested 
are cordially invited to attend. L. 
Carroll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Muske- 
gon, ARBA director and past presi- 
dent of the Western Michigan asso- 
ciation, is serving as general chairman 
of the committee, which consists of 
the presidents and secretaries of the 
groups sponsoring the event. In addi- 
tion, the Detroit Production Club and 
the Michigan Allied Trades Assn. are 
also cooperating. 
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SPERRY SALES SCHOOL 
SCHEDULED FOR FEB. 3-5 


CHICAGO—The 1953 edition of 
the “School of Bread Salesmanage- 
ment” is scheduled for Feb. 3-5 at 
the Belmont Hotel, Chicago, an- 
nounces E. J. Sperry, Sperry’s ‘“Per- 
sonal Opinion,” Chicago. 

The 1953 school, says Mr. Sperry, 
will be entirely new as compared to 
a similar school run last February 
at the same location. Many lessons 
learned in running the salesmanage- 
ment school and others in the last 
year are being utilized. Last year’s 
school program was a success, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sperry, with the enrollment 
of 153 exceeding all expectations. 

A complete review of everything 
which has happened during the last 
year of interest to the bakery sales- 
manager will be offered, Mr. Sperry 
says. All subjects from the previous 
school will be brought up to date, and 
new trends, policies and techniques 
are to be studied during the three-day 
program. 

Mr. Sperry says he is trying to lim- 
it the school to an attendance of 
around 100 persons this year. Attend- 
ance is limited to bread salesmanag- 
ers, bakery owners and bakery execu- 
tives. An added attraction this year 
is the addition of new cushioned seats 
for the student body. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


B. M. REYNOLDS NAMED 
MERCK VICE PRESIDENT 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Blythe M. Rey- 
nolds has been appointed vice presi- 
dent for operations of Merck & Co., 
Inc., effective Jan. 2, according to 
an announcement by James J. Kerri- 
gan, president of the company. This 
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L. A, Mackenroth 


FORMS BAKERY SUPPLY FIRM— 
L. A. Mackenroth, formerly vice pres- 
ident and general sales manager of 
the Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
announces that he has formed a spe- 
cialized bakers procurement company 
to supply all types of flour and other 
tested items for the baking industry. 
Mr. Mackenroth has his office at 706 
Forest Ave., Wilmette, Ill. His phone 
number is Wilmette 5847. For the last 
13 years Mr. Mackenroth has been 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Standard, and prior to that 
was with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 
18 years. 





is a newly created post and carries 
responsibility for all the company’s 
production and production planning, 
in addition to Mr. Reynolds’ present 
work of directing engineering, pur- 
chasing and traffic. 

R. P. Lukens is relinquishing his 
post as vice president for produc- 
tion after 37 years association with 
the company. He will continue as an 
advisor to management with the title 
of production consultant. 
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WESTERN FLOUR CO. BUYS 
GROSS BROS. OF TRENTON 


PHILADELPHIA—Alfred J. Ricci, 
president of the newly-formed West- 
ern Flour Company of New Jersey, 
announced last week that his firm 
has purchased the business of Gross 
Bros., 276 N. Wallace St., Trenton, 
N.J. 

Mr. Ricci, who has been active in 
the flour business since 1936, most 
recently as president of Western 
Flour Company of Pennsylvania, 
stated the new company will special- 
ize in the distribution of high grade 
flour and bakers’ supplies throughout 
central New Jersey. 











WEEXK’S BREAD SALES TO AID 
SCHOOL BAND TRIP 


DENISON, TEXAS—Finney Bak- 
ery, Greenville and Denison, Texas, 
is donating its receipts from the sale 
of bread in Denison for one week to 
help defray the expense of sending 
the Denison High School band to 
Washington for the inauguration of 
President-elect Eisenhower. Jack Fin- 
ney, owner of the bakery which has 
its main office in Greenville, esti- 
mated that the week’s receipts in 
Denison probably will be “between 
$3,500 and $4,500.” 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Better Breakfasts Will Mean 
Better Sales—Food Industries 
Cooperate for Joint Profit 


CHICAGO—The campaign for bet- 
ter breakfasts generated by the Bak- 
ers of America Program will have 
the cooperation of scores of organ- 
izations in all sections of the country. 

One of the latest to join the battle 
to improve the breakfast habits of 
the nation is the Independent Gro- 
cers Alliance—an organization repre- 
senting more than 10,000 grocers. 
The IGA has reported to the pro- 
gram headquarters that throughout 
the two months of the breakfast 
promotion—February and March 
the “Good Breakfast Means Good 
Morning” slogan will be adopted as 
its merchandising theme. 

A merchandising kit containing 
material for banners, display cards 
and shelf strips is being distributed 
by the program to baker-subscribers. 
The kit features the slogan adopt- 
ed for the national campaign. 

A widespread publicity program 
on breakfasts has been mapped joint- 
ly by the consumer service depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking and the Bakers of America 
Program public relations staff. 

Feature news stories will be dis- 
tributed to metropolitan food page 
editors built on the many reasons 
why everyone should start the day 
right with a complete breakfast 
which includes toast or bakery rolls. 
Mats will be sent to weekly news- 
papers. A series of radio scripts and 
television articles have been prepared 
for wide distribution. 

Material is being sent to school 
teachers, home economists and nu- 
tritionists to spread the word on 
good breakfasts. Special material has 
been prepared for use by newspaper 
syndicates. 

Additional reports from producers 
and distributors of juices, cereals, 
breakfast meats and dairy products 
indicate a steady widening of the 
interest in the breakfast theme. As- 
surance of support in 1953 is accom- 
panied in almost every case by 
pledges of still greater cooperation in 
1954 and beyond. 

A compilation has been made by 
the program of statements by leading 
scientists on the “why” of good 
breakfasts. This material is being 


distributed in various forms to news- 
papers and other media and sent to 
educational sources. 

In mimeograph form, it 


will be 











sent on request to others who wish 
to join the breakfast parade. 

The consumer service department 
of the American Institute of Baking 
has cooperated with the Bakers of 
America Program in preparing a 
sparkling brochure pointing up the 
value of a good breakfast. “First 
Bell for Breakfast” has this to say 
about the first meal of the day: 

“In this jet-propelled age, all of 
us are plagued with speed fever. Our 
dash from bed to classroom too fre- 
quently skimps on the time needed 
for a good breakfast... . 

“Nutritionists and medical author- 
ities tell us that the _ too-often- 
neglected breakfast is no less im- 
portant than lunch or dinner and may 
be the most important of all three.” 

The merchandising material by the 
program will be augmented by a 
considerable quantity of point-of- 
sale from a variety of organizations. 
A complete listing of the firms of- 
fering material is being distributed. 

Penick & Ford, Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., Campbell! Soup, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
Look Magazine and Snow Crop Mar- 
keters are among the organizations 
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commonplace with the success of the better breakfast promotion, if plans of 
the Bakers of America Program materialize. 


which can supply display and other 
such promotional material. 

General Mills, Inc., will run a full 
page four color advertisement in Life 
and Look magazines in January and 
February on “Why a Big Breakfast 
for Betsey,” to help build the break- 
fast program. 

Further details and samples of the 
promotional material are available 


from the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, 20 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 
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HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 
DENVER —The Western Bakers 
Supply Co. recently conducted an 
open house at its new location, 4969 
Colorado Blvd., Denver. 














A Column of Comment 


Advance Planning 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


BY WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


HILE the spring and summer seasons seem far away, nevertheless 

\ \ it is not too early for bakers to consider their sales plans for those 

times of the year. The emphasis placed on sandwiches last year 

undoubtedly did much toward building a larger market for various types of 
bread, and this sales force should not be permitted to pass away. 

Every season of the year provides a particular opportunity for pushing 

the sales of particular types of bakery goods. This is a form of specialized 

selling that can yield excellent profits for bakers if they take proper advan- 


tage of it. 


All types of advertising, newspaper, radio and direct mail, should be 
directed accordingly. That is the best possible way to take advantage of sales 


opportunities. Naturally, 
accordingly so that it cooperates with 
the sales activities of the bakeries. In 
that way volume can be increased. 


Food, Drug Ruling 


The fact that the Supreme Court 
recently ruled that food processors 
may not be fined or imprisoned for 
refusing to admit inspectors of the 
Pure Food & Drug Administration in- 
to their plants should not be taken 
lightly, nor should it be assumed that 
it relieves processors of the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the cleanliness 
of their properties. 

As a matter of fact, it places great- 
er responsibility than ever before up- 
on bakers and other food manufac- 
turers for maintaining their plants 
in proper condition. For instance, if 
it becomes known in a community 


the production department should be geared 





that a baker has refused inspectors of 
the department the right to inspect 
his plant, the natural conclusion will 
be that he has something to hide. 
That, of course, would be extremely 
harmful to his business. In the first 
place, if a baker, as the great ma- 
jority of them do, operates a clean 
and well conducted plant, he has no 
reason to object to an inspection by 
a representative of the department. 
It is true that some of these inspec- 
tors have gone too far, but the fact 
remains that bakers cannot afford 
to seal their plants to official inspec- 
tion. No doubt the law will be 
changed shortly so that representa- 
tives of the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration will again have the right to 
investigate all types of food proces- 










sor operations, but in the meantime 
we suggest that they be admitted 
willingly. 


Selling Background 


One of the strongest factors in 
selling bakery products is the proper 
relationship with public health offi- 
cials, nutritionists and others inter- 
ested in promoting the public health. 
It is well known to all who are fa- 
miliar with bakery products that 
they are among the most nutritious 
and economical foods available to 
American families. 

Many institutes and commercial 
food manufacturers are contributing 
to this knowledge. The former, with 
their close relationships with various 
types of public health officials, and 
the latter, through their extensive 
advertising campaigns, are both con- 
tributing much to the knowledge of 
the food value of bakery products on 
the part of consumers. 

Individual bakers can cooperate 
most helpfully with these various 
undertakings. They can see that the 
educational material is sent to the 
proper authorities in their com- 
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munities. They can use the adver- 
tising material that appears in na- 
tional publications in their own sales 
and advertising work. No opportu- 
nity should be missed, and we sug- 
gest that bakers study this situation 
carefully. 


Changes in Buying 

For years the rural housewife has 
been considered a very poor customer 
of the commercial baker. She did not 
get into town frequently, and when 
she did the bakery products she pur- 
chased would not last long. Conse- 
quently, she did most of her bread 
and cake baking in her own kitchen. 

That situation, however, is chang- 
ing. Many rural homes now have 
freezing equipment in which bakery 
products can be kept almost indefin- 
itely. Consequently, when the farm 
housewife goes to town, she can buy 
a sufficient supply of bakery goods to 
last for at least a week. 

This is a business which should not 
be overlooked by bakers. A certain 
amount of advertising should be di- 
rected to rural homes, as this is a 
market which has not yet been suf- 
ficiently developed. With the large po- 
tential volume of business that the 
rural market provides, bakers will 
do well to develop it to the best 
of their ability. 


Adwaneing Costs 


Bakers, as well as other food manu- 
facturers, have been confronted for a 
long time with advancing costs entire- 
ly beyond their control. It has been 
impossible to advance prices suffici- 
ently to compensate for these higher 
costs, but even so consumers have 
felt the inflationary trend. It has been 
a very bad situation for all con- 
cerned. Even the worker who has ob- 
tained a higher rate of pay has gained 
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very little, for this advantage has 
largely been offset by the higher 
prices for the things he must buy. 

Theodore G. Montague, president 
of the Borden Co., recently described 
this situation aptly in the following 
words: 

“The upward spiral of costs and 
prices has been hard on the American 
consumer. Higher costs of ingredi- 
ents, supplies, equipment and wages 
must be passed to the public or be 
offset by improved machinery or 
methods to raise the worker’s pro- 
ductivity. Labor leadership is begin- 
ning to realize that increased output 
per man hour is needed if prices are 
to remain stable. Food prices of re- 
cent years have illustrated the lag 
between rising cost trends and tech- 
nological progress and the industry’s 
inability to modernize itself sufficient- 
ly to meet the increases.” 

This is as true of bakers as it is 
of other food processors. Costs have 
advanced far more rapidly than 
prices, leaving little margin with 
which to improve the efficient oper- 
ations of their plants. The industry 
has done extremely well in view of 
these adverse circumstances, but re- 
lief is needed. 


Working Capital 

One of the most important things 
that bakers should do, regardless of 
the size of their plants, is to main- 
tain an adequate working capital. 
Without this, in the event of an 
emergency of any kind, they well 
might find themselves in a serious 
position. 

Money should, of course, be spent 
for capital investment, such as deliv- 
ery trucks, equipment and store dis- 
plays. However, that should not be 
done to the point where working capi- 
tal reaches a dangerously low point. 

Every baker knows the nature of 








SWEETHEART CAKE—Fast becoming a Valentine’s Day tradition is Sweet- 
heart Cake, which will be given unprecedented radio advertising in 1953 by 
its sponsor, General Mills, Inc. Three, five-minute shows, “Time for Betty 
Crocker,” on Feb. 9, 11 and 13, over the ABC network, will be devoted to 
selling Sweetheart Cake. Since General Mills first offered the promotion in 
1938 thousands of bakers have increased over-all sales by tying in with this 
Promotion. Other sales aids are also being offered to bakers. A free sampler 
kit for bakers includes a full-color poster showing Sweetheart Cake against 
an old-fashioned eyelet embroidery “Valentine” background. Harmonizing 
doilies and streamers are provided. Mats on Sweetheart Cake for local news- 
Paper advertising are available in three sizes. A merchandising booklet offers 
helpful suggestions for window displays, two 30-second radio announcements 
and a television commercial, plus other helpful ideas. Bakers may order 
additional materials from their General Mills salesman. 
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A small peg table or writing table in an unused cor- 
ner of the bakery’s selling space can be made into 
an actual “children’s corner” that will please the 
children and their parents. Comic books, small toys 
to suit three-to-five-year-olds, crayon books will 
keep them busy and away from the rest of your 
bakery customers. Little plates containing two or 
three cookies will lead to a filled cookie jar in their 
homes. Don’t overload these plates—each child will 
clean you out every time, and filling them often can 
help your salesgirl keep the corner clean. 


The 
Children’s 
Corner 








his own business, and should be aware 
of how much working capital he 
needs. It is well enough to say that 
you can borrow money at the bank, 
but that can also be overdone. 

We have known many supposedly 
successful bakeries which ultimately 
were taken over by their suppliers 
simply because they permitted their 
working capital to become so low that 
they were unable to operate efficient- 
ly. Retail bakers in particular should 
watch this situation, because all too 
frequently they do not have ade- 
quate accounting methods to show 
them exactly what their financial po- 
sition is. Watchfulness along this line 
will save many difficulties. 
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RUBEL BAKING PARTY 


CINCINNATI — Employees of the 
Rubel Baking Co. and their wives 
enjoyed an annual dinner dance in 





Hotel Sinton. Sam Rubel, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, was ar- 
rangements chairman, and Lester Car- 
ley, sales manager, was co-chairman. 
More than 150 persons were present. 
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Joint Effort 


A $5 per week per employee assess- 
ment by three bakeries has created a 
joint sponsorship of a breakfast radio 
program over Radio Station KMO, 
Tacoma, Wash. The participants in 
this program are Ervin Marlow, Mur- 
phy’s Bakery; Peter Coleman, Patty 
Anne Bakery, and Ross Bell, Bell’s 
Bakery. The program is broadcast 
from the Winthrop Hotel on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings. 
The success of this venture has been 
so pronounced that these bakers, op- 
erating as “Tacoma’s Neighborhood 
Bakeries,” expect to add sponsorship 
of a local TV program soon. 














LUSCIOUS PINEAPPLE PIES—Now available to bakers are four AIB tested 
and approved formulas for pineapple pies—a feature of the canned pineapple 
industry’s nation-wide promotion. Here is a pineapple chiffon pie made from 
one of the formulas. The formulas may be obtained free from brand salesmen 
or direct from the Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Market St., San Francisco. 
Other tie-in advertising material is available, including truck and wall posters, 
counter cards and window streamers. The promotion has received consider- 
able national advertising space in seven magazines and newspapers in 
January and an eighth ad is scheduled in another magazine this month. 
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CAKE CHALLENGE—The 5,000 lb. cake shown above, a challenge to a 
baker’s art and a dream to some, caused several nightmares before it fulfilled 
its job of helping the United Bank & Trust Co. in St. Louis celebrate its 80th 
anniversary. Baked by the Walter Freund Bread Co., 80 manhours were 
required to complete it and 900 Ib. flour supplied by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
went into the cake, along with 1,170 lb. sugar and over 500 Ib. each of eggs, 
milk and shortening. Kurt Walter, cake superintendent at Freund’s, was in 
charge, assisted by Bill and Stanley Konecnik and Mike Lovvorn. Just prior 
to the anniversary celebration, trains running through a tunnel below the 
bank caused the structure to collapse partially, requiring midnight efforts by 
Mr. Walter to rebuild the cake. After the anniversary event, 70 St. Louis 
Community Chest agencies divided the huge cake. Inspecting with satisfaction 
the finished product are (from left) I. E. Goldstein, chairman of the board of 
United Bank; Mr. Walter, cake department superintendent at Freund’s; 
Harold M. Freund, Freund’s plant manager; and Jack Srenco, president of the 
bank. 


HONORED — Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
head of the Zinsmaster Bakeries in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
was honored recently by the Twin 
Cities members of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Complet- 
ing his seventh year as an NAM of- 
ficer, Mr. Zinsmaster has been a na- 
tional director, national and regional 
vice president of the organization. He 
has also held positions in the American 
Bakers Assn. during this time as 
chairman of the board and has been 
otherwise active. Shown at the left 
above with Mr. Zinsmaster is John H. 
Moss, NAM regional manager at Min- 
neapolis who has been transferred to 
Chicago. 











CHICAGO BAKERS’ PARTY—Pictured are some of the 85 members and 
guests of the Chicago Bakery Production Club who attended the annual 
Christmas Party at the Civic Opera Bldg. A holiday atmosphere prevailed 
and cocktails and a dinner were served. Many prizes were distributed through 
the courtesy of the allied trades members. The next meeting of the group 
is scheduled for Jan. 14, when Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, will 
speak on “New Developments in Pans.” 
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GREETINGS — Holiday baked prod- 
ucts are visually promoted by Para- 
mount Pictures star Joan Taylor (cur- 
rently appearing in “The Savage’’) as 
she extends year-end greetings of 
the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
International Union of America. 





NEW OFFICERS—The Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. has elected those 
shown above to take office Jan. 5, 1953. Left to right: (front row) Nic J. 
Schmidt, Schmidt Bakery, elected vice president after serving as correspond- 
ing secretary for more than 15 years; John F. Bohren, Bohren’s Bakery, new 
president to succeed Erv Rewald, Rewald’s Bakery, formerly financial secre- 
tary; (back row) Matt Gross, Gross Bakery, treasurer; Stanley Hauski, 
Charlotte’s Pastry Shop, financial secretary; Louis Iglhaut, State Street 
Home Bakery, corresponding secretary. 


> 


NEW LABEL —Jessee Baking Co., 
Grand Island, Neb., recently intro- 
duced its new Holsum brand bread 
and label to Nebraska and Colorado 
at the opening of the Jack and Jill 
Super Market, Lexington, Neb. Pic- 
tured here are William Miller, super- 
intendent of Jessee Baking Co., Char- 
lene Jessee and Clarence Jacobson, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lex- 
ington, Neb., during a 30-minute 
radio broadcast. The new label has 
a dark blue background with bright 
orange panels. 
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AIB Graduating Class 
Hears Fred Weberpals 


“The baking industry offers untold 
opportunities to you who are bold and 
enterprising enough to explore away 
from the beaten paths of present day 
practices,” Fred Weberpals told 31 
students in the American Institute 
School of Baking graduating class. 
Mr. Weberpals, who is bakery man- 
ager for H. C. Bohack Co., Brooklyn, 
and president of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, delivered 
the commencement address at exer- 
cises held at the Institute Dec. 19. 

In his address, “The Baking Indus- 
try Potential to the AIB Graduate,” 
Mr. Weberpals referred to the’ fact 
that many of the industry’s most dis- 
tinguished members are alumni of 
AIB school, and credit their institute 
training as a factor important to 
their success. Several members of the 
current class have accepted positions 
while attending the school, and others 
look forward to promotions in their 
home plants. 


As in other years, ceremonies in- 
cluded alumni greetings from alumni 
president Charles DeBrower, fare- 
wells by Fred H. Kwasny, shop fore- 
man for the Purity Baking Co., 
Champaign, IIl., class president, and 
principal emeritus William Walms- 
ley, awarding of certificates by chair- 
man Louis ‘E. Caster, Keig-Stevens 
Baking Co., Rockford, Ill., and a 
charge to the graduates by director 
of education Robert W. English. Dr. 
English presided over the commence- 
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53 Committee Heads 
Appointed by ABA 


CHICAGO—Members of all stand- 
ing committees of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. have been reappointed by 
Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, chairman, to serve in 1953. 

J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Mo- 
bile, Ala., who was elected chairman 
of the executive committee, will also 
serve again as chairman of the Bakers 
of America Program planning com- 
mittee and of the public relations 
policy committee. 

Other committee chairmen reap- 
pointed are: 

Baker-Dairy, L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman 
of bakery division. 

Baker-Miller, Fred L. Cobb, Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis. (Co- 
chairman with G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.) 

Biscuit and Cracker Liaison Com- 
mittee, E. L. Southwick, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich. (Co- 
chairman with R. E. Watson, Weston 
Biscuit Co., Passaic, N.J.) 

Finance Committee and Member- 
ship Committee, William M. Clemens, 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Industrial Relations Committee, 
A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., 
New York, N.Y. 

National Affairs Committee, John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. 























this rich, creamy pie, prepared from a formula worked out by the laboratory 
of J. W. Allen & Co. Egg nog cream pie is a pie with mass appeal and one 
that makes an ideal item for year around sales. The formula and promotional 
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Statistics and Economic Research 
Committee, Daniel J. Uhrig, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WARD BAKING CO. DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK — Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, Ward Baking 
Co. announced the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1%% ($1.37% a share) 
on the outstanding 54% cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able on Jan. 1, to holders of record 
at the close of business Dec. 15, 1952, 
and a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a 
share on the common stock of the 
company, payable Dec. 27, 1952 to 
holders of record Dec. 15, 1952. Year- 
end extra dividend of $1 share on the 
outstanding common stock of the 
company, payable Dec. 27, 1952 to 
holders of record Dec. 15, 1952, also 
was declared. 
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RED STAR YEAST FILLS 
EXPORT MANAGER POST 


MILWAUKEE—Stanley Foster has 
been appointed export manager of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
James A. Kirkman, Jr., vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising, has 
announced. 

Mr. Foster formerly was president 
of the Foster Foreign Trading Co., 
Inc., of New York, which he organ- 
ized in 1945 to serve as agent for the 
procurement and shipment of bakery 
equipment, machinery and supplies in 
Central and South American coun- 
tries. 

During World War Ii, Mr. Foster 
was associated with Schaefer, Klauss- 
man Co., Inc., New York coffee im- 
porter, where he’ was appointed vice 
president in 1943. He was in charge 
of the Colombian coffee procurement 
for U.S. Armed Forces Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Also in Colombia, Mr. Foster pre- 
viously operated an import sales and 
distribution business, and from 1926 
to 1938 he served in various capaci- 
ties in the foreign trade field for the 
Grace Lines. 














material for this new pie are available from the J. W. Allen & Co. 





Ertl Baking Opens New Plant, 
Climax to 45 Years of Growth 


PITTSBURGH — The block long, 
windowless bakery of the Ertl Bak- 
ing Co. on Pittsburgh’s north side is 
a far cry from the small, one room 
building where the late John Ertl 
founded the business in 1907. 

Recently dedicated in the presence 
of state and city dignitaries the new 
plant occupies a full city block on the 
north side of the Allegheny River. 
According to S. P. Stallworth, presi- 
dent of Ertl] Baking, the company has 
plans to landscape and beautify its 
property to tie in with a proposed 
civic improvement program. 

Completely air conditioned, the 
building has a lighting system that 
eliminates the need for windows in 
the production area. Only the second 
floor office area has windows. The 
structure is faced with a new type of 
split rock, but there are touches of 
stone and stainless steel. The main 
production area is one story, 24 ft. 
high, and measures 35,000 sq. ft. 

At the Ertl Bakery, 14 varieties 
of bread, from epicure white to dark 
brown rye, go through the seven 
hour baking process daily. Heart of 
the plant is a pair of mixers. Starting 
at the storage room where seven 
different varieties of flour are stored, 
the blended mixes are carried by 
auger conveyors to the mixers. 

An overhead trolley system is used 
to carry the dough from the two 
mixers to the cutting machines, mold- 
ers and proofing room. Batches of 
225 loaves on the average are taken 
into the proofing box. 

Dominating the large production 
room are two large baking ovens, 
each with a capacity of 2,500 Ib. of 
dough an hour. 

The cooling conveyor carries bread 
to the cooling racks for three hours 
and bread rolls through five laps, 





each lap being half the length of the 
building. 

The hot dog and hamburger roll 
processing machine uses centrifugal 
force to facilitate the slitting opera- 
tion. The machine itself is a circular, 
stainless steel “arena,” 2% ft. in di- 
ameter with a 10 in. wall. The pol- 
ished steel floor rotates. As the buns 
drop into the “arena,” the rotation 
of the floor creates centrifugal force, 
forcing the buns to back against the 
wall and move in a circular path 
toward the open end where they en- 
ter a tunnel just large enough to 
admit a single bun at a time. A 
miniature buzz saw suspended hori- 
zontally in the tunnel slits the buns 
as they move through. The saw 
leaves a half inch hinge. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN ALLIED TRADES 
GROUP PICKS AL. V. WAUGH 


DETROIT — Al. V. Waugh, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., is the 
newly elected president of Michigan 
Bakers Allied Trades Association, 
Inc. 


Other officers are Ralph Tieche, 
Brolite Co., vice president, and J. E. 
Carden, J. Edward Carden Co., sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

On the board of directors are: Mor- 
ris Tieche, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Har- 
ry Gregory, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
Frank Angott, Detroit Sugar Mill- 
ing; John Goward, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; Mr. Carden; Mr. 
Tieche; Oreste Tomei, Diedericks & 
Griffin Co.; Hugh Collister, Procter 
& Gamble; J. C. De Clercq, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; W. Fred Conway, Hen- 
kel Flour Mills; Ivan Wershay, J. H. 
Day Co., and Mr. Waugh. 











ment. New this year was a reading 
of Louis Bromfield’s tribute, “Bread 
Is Life,” by class secretary W. B. 
Perkins, Fleischmann division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Los Angeles. 

Class 63 of the general course in 
baking will convene Feb. 2, 1953. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS ELECTION 
BUFFALO — The Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. elected four directors 
at a membership meeting recently. 
Walter Heim, Heim’s Bakery and 
William Schnellbach, Schnellbach’s 
Bakery, were reelected to the board. 
Chet Matuczak, Vin-Chet Bakery and 
Dan Pentazuglio, Bluebird Bakery 
are new board members. The bakers 
discussed plans for the state conven- 
tion at which the Buffalo association 
will be host. The next meeting of 
the Buffalo group will be Jan. 14 
and will feature a demonstration of 
display aids for bakers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY WISCONSIN GROUP 


MILWAUKEE—Ofificers of the Wis- 
consin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Assn. were inducted at the annual 
Christmas party. Installed were Ar- 
nold Boettcher, Milwaukee manager, 
National Yeast Corp., president; Ray 
Pinczkowski, Ph. Orth Co., Milwau- 
kee, vice president; Carl F. Meyer, 
editor of Master Baker and local cor- 
respondent for The American Baker, 
secretary-treasurer. Erv Janek, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., and M. A. 
Lee, Procter & Gamble, Milwaukee, 
are newly elected executive commit- 
tee members. 

Wives of members were guests at 
the meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHITE BREAD APPROVED 

BUENOS AIRES—White bread has 
gone on sale here for the first time 
in over a year. New government de- 
crees-also prohibit watering of wine, 
whiéh had been permitted in order to 
stretch supplies. - ; 
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promote the sale of their products will show in- 
creased sales and at a satisfactory profit. 

The chief, and perhaps only, fly in the ointment 
will be the continued shortage of qualified skilled 
help. Heroic efforts might be necessary to solve 
that. 

By and large though an excellent year is ahead 
of us with the plums going to the best merch- 
andiser. P. H. Cadwell, J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago, 
President, National Bakery Suppliers Assn. 


BEMA 
Facing the Future With 
Faith and Confidence 


We are beginning a new year with faith and 
confidence in the future of America and of the 
free peoples of the world. The period in which we 
live today is still unsettled—yet we _ believe 
that some sanity must be seep- 
ing into the brains of those 
who would destroy civiliza- 
tion. We believe this because 
we have seen our nation and 
other nations, with democratic 
ideals, strengthen themselves. 
This strengthening process we 
have felt keenly because during the past year we 
have been under considerable strain in the matter 
of obtaining necessary materials to manufacture 
the important machinery and equipment to supply 
the baker in order that he could provide the people 
with adequate food. 

We have weathered this past year of controls, 
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observed our nation prepare itself for defense and 
today feel much better than a year ago. Controls 
on steel, copper and aluminum have been relaxed 
considerably. We have no difficulty in securing 
chrome stainless steel, but nickel and nickel bear- 
ing stainless steel is still difficult to obtain. Never- 
theless, on the whole, the machinery and equip- 
ment manufacturers expect to be able to meet 
adequately the needs of the baking industry. 

When I say things are much brighter today, 
I do not mean that we as a nation should be too 
complacent. The war in Korea is still on and the 
foreign situation generally is not to our liking, but 
we have gone a long way since a year ago, and I 
do believe we can face the future with faith and 
confidence. J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corpora- 
tion of America, New York, president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
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ATBI 
the Baking Industry 
Can’t Stand Still 


It is with great satisfaction that we of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry review the 
past year and note the advancements made in 
that time. The truth of the old adage, “All things 
must advance or go backward, nothing stands still” 
is again impressed upon us as we look ahead to 
the constantly increasing cooperation between the 
baker and the allied tradesman, a condition so 
beneficial to both. 

History clearly shows that following a period 
of prosperity there has always been a recession, 
and while we must prepare in good times for the 
down trend there is no reason 
to suppose that we must 
necessarily face a calamitous 
depression. With the knowl- 
edge that the days ahead may 
not be as easy as the past few 
years have been, it is for us 
to look forward and by care- 
ful thinking and planning meet the gradual change 
of conditions. 

In a true spirit of optimism and belief in the 
firmly established future of the Baking Industry 
—come what may—I wish to extend to you, in 
the name of every Allied Tradesman, best wishes 
for a Merry Christmas and a Happy and Pros- 
perous 1953. Frank J. Torrens, Brolite Co., New 
York, president, Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 











‘MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Horace W. Burr, Memphis, resigned 
as sales manager of the Purity Baking 
Co., Memphis, and has accepted a 
management position with Handy 
Pantry Stores, a Memphis company 
which has been recently organized to 
operate a chain of drive-in junior 
food markets. Mr. Burr joined Pur- 
ity Baking in 1935 as a driver-sales- 
man. 


I. A. Saucier, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Hartford 
Bakery, Inc., Evansville, Ind. Mr. 
Saucier has been manager of adver- 
tising for an Evansville company for 
the past three years. 

2s 


Arthur C. Purdy, manager of Bell 
Bakeries, Inc., Fort Pierce, Fla., has 
resigned after nine years with the 
company. 


Russell Cramer, Gerd Kissell, Rich- 
ard Sobczak and John Stevens, route 
salesmen for the Mrs. Karl]’s Bakeries 
at Milwaukee, have been promoted 
to supervisors. 

* 


T. E. McCully, vice president, sec- 
retary and general manager of the 
Carpenter Baking Co., and recently 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., was principal speaker 
at a Youth for Christ rally held re- 
cently in Oshkosh, Wis. 

2 


Melvin A. Maceau, public relations 
director for Omar Bakeries, Inc., has 
been appointed to the Marquette Uni- 
versity athletic board in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Maceau is a former Marquette 
football star and after graduation in 
1946 played with the Cleveland 
Browns professional football team. 


He will serve on the board for three 
years. 
a 


Burton L. Drach, head of the sales 
analysis department of the Strietmann 
Biscuit Co., Cincinnati, recently de- 
livered an address before the Cincin- 
nati Chapter of the American Mar- 
keting Assn. on “Planning and Meas- 
uring Sales Territory Potentials.” 

e 


Ernest Hohnbaum, baker at Hia- 
watha, Kansas, has been selected by 
his father-in-law, Howard S. Miller, 
Democratic congressman-elect from 
the First Kansas District, as his ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


* 
Four veteran employees of the Ege- 
kvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis, 


were honored recently by the 20-year 
club of the firm. David Olson, with the 
firm 30 years, received a gold watch. 
Diamond pins were presented to Er- 
nest Ekstrom and Christian V. Ege- 
kvist for 25 year service while Her- 
man Nestor was accepted into club 
membership. 
e 


Lt. Russell D. L. Wirth, Jr., of the 
Marine Corps, was wounded by small 
arms fire in Korea recently, accord- 
ing to word received by his father, 
Russell D. L. Wirth, president of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. Lt. Wirth has been in Korea 
since last January. 


e 

Several members of the milling and 
baking and associated industries were 
elected directors of the Mission Brook 
Polo Club, Kansas City, recently. 
Many members of these industries 
are active in the club. The new direc- 
tors include: Lloyd Fisher, Waxide 
Paper Co.; Harvey Rush, bakery in- 





gredient broker; Boyd Houston. 
Flour Mills of America; Carl Rapp, 
new brokerage proprietor; Walter 
Kukenbecker, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., and William Stoneman, Pan- 
iplus Co. 

s 


Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, will serve on the central 
planning committee for next year’s 
American Vocational Assn. convention 
to be held in Chicago. 

os 

L. A. Mackenroth, formerly of 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, is back 
on his feet again following a major 
surgical operation, which hospitalized 
him for two weeks, followed by two 
week; of convalescence. He now has 
his own brokerage. 

& 

Mary Brooke Mahon, who is as- 
sociated with the Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., Chicago, who was a victim 
of an accident Oct. 31 which resulted 
in serious injuries to her left eye 
and nose, has been under the care 
of a specialist who now reports she 
is coming along fine and he has as- 
sured her there will be no permanent 
effects. 

& 


Norman G. Biehler, Jr., operator of 
Biehler’s Bakery, Hamburg, N.Y., has 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Hamburg Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

~~ 


Miss Goldie Manning, lunchroom 
supervisor of Bremerton (Wash.) 
Public Schools, and Miss Patti Hay 
of San Francisco have accepted posi- 
tions as regional economists for the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. Miss 


Manning will replace Miss Margaret 
Jane Brennan of the West Coast re- 
gion on April 15. Miss Hay will re- 
place Miss Clarice Bloom. 








APPOINTMENT — The appointment 
of George L. Everitt as sales promo- 
tion manager of Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has been announced by Roy 
E. Hanson, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales. Mr. Everitt was for- 
merly sales manager of the Everitt 
Hat Co. of Milwaukee for five years, 
and account executive of Frederick 
C. Williams & Associates, Chicago 
advertising agency. He was an Army 
Air Corps pilot during World War II 
and attended the school of retailing 
of New York University. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 11-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., 
Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. winter convention, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 5700 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Bakers Association 
of the Carolinas annual golf tourna- 
ment, Pinehurst, N.C.; Sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

March 2-5— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Victor E. Marx, 
1354 La Salle Wacker Bldg., 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

April 10-11—Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P.O. Box 12%, Albuquer- 
que, N.M. 

April 12-14 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 

April 12-15—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


April 20-21—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 1138 Jefferson 
St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, 
S.D.; sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

April 23-25—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

April 26-28—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas; 
sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

April 28-29—Bakers Forum, spon- 
sored by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 


fornia, Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, 
Cal.; sec., Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, 
Glendale, Cal. 


May 3-4—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
Fred Linsemaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 


May 4-5—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th 
Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 11-183—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Sec. and Pres., Charles E. Forsberg, 
1428 Mulberry St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference; Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis.; sec., Fred 
Laufenburg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 6-9 — New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. 
Louise Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, 
Charlotte 3, N.C. 

oune 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

July 26-28—The West Virginia Bak- 
ers Association; Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Sec., 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 =Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Sept. 18-20—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil fall meeting, Natural Bridge Ho- 
tel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Har- 
old K. Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. 
of Va., Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 24-28—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Cb’ 
cago 6, Ill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADDS TO BAKERY CHAIN 

NEW YORK—The Horn & Hard- 
art Co. has leased space for another 
bakery outlet in the North Shore 
Mart, a shopping center opened last 
year in Great Neck, L.I. 
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Every luxury and convenience for 
light-hearted, informal living—400 
feet of ocean-front beach . . private 
pool . . patio, sundeck and solarium 
. . air-conditioned and ocean - view 
rooms .. cocktail lounge . . delicious 
food, reasonably priced. Convenient 
to all sports and entertainment. 
MOTORISTS — You'll Enjey Our Mote! Accommodations 


Write for details and 
brochures now 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 
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CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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ARBA Convention 





(Continued from page 16) 


allied men registered at the conven- 
tion are cordially invited to visit the 
Anheuser-Busch plant and attend a 
party and buffet supper at Grant's 
Farm, the country estate of Presi- 
dent August A. Busch, Jr. 

These plans were announced by 
Paul C. Guignon, sales manager of 
the bakery products department. Mr. 
Guignon said, “It is not often that 
we have the opportunity of seeing 
so many of our friends in St. Louis 
and Mr. Busch and our vice presi- 
dent, A. von Gontard, hope that ev- 
eryone will get a look at the plant, 
and will also be their guests at the 
farm.” 

In order that everyone registered 
at the convention will be able to at- 
tend this gala affair, the conven- 
tion officers have made it part of 
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Advertisements in this department are 
35¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








a v nee ne ae nce 
EXPERIENCED BAKING LABORATORY 
assistant; male or female; excellent op- 
portunity for a good future and advance 
ment. Address 334, The American Baker, 


612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 


6, Mo 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








be ne v | 
REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE FO R 
government and commercial business; 15 
years’ experience in government selling 


James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—NEW BOXCAR BAG LOADER, 
wired for 440-V, 60-3-A.C. Address 323, 
The American Baker, Minneapolis 2, Minn 

















MACHINERY WANTED 








v 
ne 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick deliver) 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 
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ST. LOUIS 


ARBA EMBLEM—tThe emblem chos- 
en by the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America to promote its 1953 national 
convention and exhibition in St. Louis 
is shown above. With all signs point- 
ing to a record convention, the ARBA 
recently urged the industry to make 
plans early to attend the April 12-15 
event. 


the program and have set aside Wed- 
nesday afternoon and evening, April 
15, for the occasion. Anheuser-Busch 
will have buses pick up guests at 
Kiel Auditorium. They will proceed 
to the plant where the visitors will 
get a view of the over-all proper- 
ties, covering 71 city blocks, a quick 
view of some of the operations, and 
an opportunity to see the famous 
Clydesdales which are stabled on the 
grounds. 

The big house with its massive 
rooms will be opened for the ARBA 
party. 

Plans for the Anheuser-Busch par- 
ty are being made in cooperation 
with Paul Schattgen, chairman of 
the entertainment committee. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAY O’BRIEN, ST. PAUL 
BAKERS’ BROKER, DIES 


ST. PAUL.—Ray O’Brien, Hansen 
& O’Brien Co., St. Paul bakers’ brok- 
erage, died recently after a long ill- 
ness. 

Long prominent in the baking in- 
dustry in the Northwest, Mr. O’Brien 
was with Standard Brands, Inc., for 
many years and operated his own res- 
taurant before establishing the brok- 
erage about three years ago. He was 
past president of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry. A son, 
J. R. O’Brien, is associated in the 
Hansen & O’Brien Co. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PADUCAH BAKERY BURNS 

PADUCAH, KY.—Kirchhoff’s Bak- 
ery, Paducah, Ky., recently sustained 
a loss estimated at between $150,000 
and $200,000 when fire destroyed one 

















section of the plant. Cause of the 
blaze was not established. Consider- 
able baking equipment, plus 80 tons 
of flour and several thousand pounds 
of sugar were destroyed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE BREAD DISCUSSED 
AT WISCONSIN MEETING 


MILWAUKEE — David Rubin, 
Kohl’s Bakery, Milwaukee, discussed 
the success of his rye bread, using 
his own rye sour, at a meeting of 
the Wisconsin Production Men’s Club 
in Milwaukee. 

Also discussed was the five-day 
week, a schedule already being fol- 
lowed by most Milwaukee bakeries. 
Other topics were pan grease, using 
cornstarch for dusting, types of spray 
guns for dough troughs and rack 
washers. Guests were introduced fol- 
lowing the business session. 

The next meeting will be Jan. 13. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKER TRAINING BILL 
INTRODUCED IN OHIO 


CINCINNATI—In an effort to al- 
leviate the present shortage of bak- 
ers and cooks, a bill has been intro- 
duced in the current session of the 
Ohio Legislature to permit employ- 
ment of youth of 16 years or older 
in training capacities in bakeries, 
hotels and restaurants. Present Ohio 
laws prohibit employment of persons 
under 18, and where intoxicating 
liquors are handled, employees must 
be 21 or older. 

If the legislation is enacted, it is 
planned to establish a cooperative 
training course, beginning in June, 
in Technical High School in subur- 
ban Norwood, Ohio, where training 
facilities now are available. Students 
will work part time in local bakeries, 
hotels and restaurants while contin- 
uing their formal school training. 

The new program will be publi- 
cized to emphasize the financial and 
other advantages offered in the bak- 
ing and meal preparation fields for 
high school youths. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAD PRICE RISES 


JOPLIN, MO.—Price of bread ad- 
vanced 1¢ a loaf in Joplin and dis- 
trict, it was announced by bakers of 
the Tri-State District. The retail price 
is now 18¢ for a 17 oz. loaf, compared 
with the previous 17¢ for a 16 oz. 
loaf. The announcement said “the 
increase was necessitated by the in- 
creased cost of labor and materials” 
and “also because of the increase 
in the cost of flour over the past few 
months.” District bakers said prices 
in Kansas City, Tulsa and Springfield 
area increased several weeks ago. 


























BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 





FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 
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DEATHS 


Mrs. H. J. Pattridge, Minneapolis, 
wife of the president of the Miller 
Publishing Co. (publisher of The 
American Baker), died recently 
after a long illness. She was born 
in Burlington, Vt., and was gradu- 
ated from Smith College in 1906. She 
came to Minneapolis following her 
marriage in 1916. Survivors, besides 
her husband, are James G., assistant 
treasurer of the Miller Publishing 
Co., a daughter, Mrs. Robert Mor- 
genthau, Riverdale, N. Y., and a twin 
brother, Sam Gates, Gulfport, Miss. 


E. E. Kelley, father of E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., died in Lakeland, Fla., 
Dec. 19. He was 90 years old. Death 
was a result of complications follow- 
ing injuries received earlier when he 
was struck by an automobile. Mr. 
Kelley had been associated since 1902 
with the baking industry. He had 
been in the flour milling business 
in Huron, S.D., moving to Mason 
City, Iowa, in 1902 at which time 
he purchased a bakery. He sold the 
bakery in 1925, moving to Florida. 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., went into the bak- 
ing business in Lakeland at that 
time and his father had been active 
in the organization. He was home- 
ward bound from the bakery on the 
day of the accident. 











A heart attack caused the death in 
Pottstown, Pa., of Eugene S. Smith, 
58, sales manager of the Schulz Bak- 
ing Co. He was a graduate of Potts- 
town High School and studied mer- 
chandising and salesmanship at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Clyde Smith, 72, representative for 
Westco Products in Arizona and Ne- 
vada for the past six years, died re- 
cently. He had been a resident of 
Phoenix for 25 years. Before joining 
Westco Mr. Smith had been a repre- 
sentative for General Mills, Inc., for 
over 30 years. 


Mrs. Ella Gear O’Rourke, 64, wife 
of John P. O’Rourke, former owner 
of the O’Rourke Baking Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, died recently after a long 
illness. She came to Buffalo with her 
husband after their marriage in 1914. 
Mr. O’Rourke founded the bakery 
in 1916. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUGENE BRUGGER HEADS 
EASTERN BAKERS’ GROUP 


WILKES-BARRE — The first an- 
nual Christmas party with election 
of officers of the Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. was held at 
Hotel Redington. 


John Baker, outgoing president of 
the group, presided. New officers 
elected are: Eugene Brugger, presi- 
dent; Peter Polansky, first vice presi- 
dent; Anthony Dicton, second vice 
president; Michael Kolinchock, trea- 
surer, and Fred C. Roth, secretary. 

A gift was presented to Mr. Roth 
by Mr. Baker on behalf of the mem- 
bership and Christmas gifts were ex- 
changed. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED BOARD MEMBER 
NEW YORK—Alfred R. Thomas of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. has been 
elected a member of the board of the 
Continental Baking Co. He succeeds 
William C. Potter, a director of Con- 
tinental for 26 years who is retiring 
from active- business. ’ 
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B Uniformity in flours . 
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= - and mill control. —. 
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Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 


rigid baking tests. 


For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 










KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Once upon a time.’ 


\ \ 


You could build a better mousetrap 


and the world would beat a path to your door. \ 


But times have changed 


Convenience is now the order of the day, 
and leaders in every field strive 

to bring their merchandise within easy reach 
of all potential customers 


For just this purpose we carry 

stocks of Paniplus and M-L-O in twenty-six 
strategically located warehouses 

from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

and trom Canada to the Gulf. 

Such wide distribution offers you 

the advantages of prompt personal service 
and lower delivery costs 





Warehouse Stocks — Atlanta * Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Charlotte 
* Chicago * Columbus * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville 
* Jersey City * Kansas City * Louisville * Los * Omaha * Philadelphia 
* Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore * St " 
Francisco * Shreveport * Washingt 


THE 
i perF 
COMPANY 


742 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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chairman at a church entertainment 
was desired, and two of the commit- 
tee waited upon him with a deferen- 
tial request. The required promise 
was duly obtained. 

“You may rely on me,” said the 
big man. “Friday, the 21st, in the 
parish house. It’s quite a nonsectari- 
an affair, I suppose?” 

“Bless your heart, sir,” came the 
reply, “the place was painted only 
last week. You won’t find an insect 
on the premises.” 


¢¢ @ 
A standard question in Communist 
doctrine is: “What is the difference 
between Christianity and _ bolshe- 
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vism?” In Europe an unofficial an- 
swer is passed along in whispers: 
“Under Christianity, one died for all; 
y * under bolshevism, all die for one.” 














From ‘EVERYWHERE WEST”, famous slogan of 


goods are you turning out, Comrade?” Missouri follow a natural marketing route to the 
“Under our glorious leader in far Beardstown Mills. 


SALIN A, KANSAS 2”2y Moscow, Joseph Stalin, our mill 


is producing material so fast that if 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. it were piled high it would reach to 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. the feet of God.” 


The commissar glared at him, “But 


there isn't any God, Comrade.” Due to our central location and excellent transpor- 
The mill owner shrugged his shoul- 


— ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A rm ders. “There aren’t any textiles, tation facilities, we can choose those wheats most 
either.” suitable to successful bread production, and switch 
¢$¢?¢ purchases from area to area as nature changes desir- 

ability in growing territories. 





oe &@ ; : 
0 | N SO N In Hungary a commissar halted the Burlington the Burlington Route, the finest wheats from Mon- 
owner of a textile mill. “How much Agute tana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and 


To bakers located ANYWHERE EAST of the 
Mississippi river, The Beardstown Mills can speed a 
full range of high quality flours to meet every need. 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


The liner sailed into heavy storms. 
The 12 privileged passengers dining 
at the captain’s table wore uncertain 
looks as they gathered for their first 
meal, but the skipper decided never- 
theless to proceed with his accus- 
tomed speech of welcome. 

“IT hope,” he began, “that you 12 
will have a good crossing. . . . It is 
a real pleasure to me to see on your 
11 bright faces the cordiality you 10 
feel at gathering, nine strangers, to 
partake with me of your eight din- 

> : ners. After this meal if you four care 
Wisconsin Rye Flour for a game of bridge, I shall be happy 
to see both of you in my cabin. Or, 
perhaps, sir, you’ll join me at the 
bar? But, then, waiter, you can clear 
the table—I don’t intend to dine 


alone.” 

ina ¢¢ ¢ 

or Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use An argument is two people trying 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN to get in the last word first. 


America’s Premier Cake Flour $e D1 1G B Ly ‘ lo wi : 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION Before you fall in love with a pair G Since hho) 
25 Broad Street New York City of bright eyes, be sure it isn’t the sun 


shining through the back of her head 
that makes them bright. 


‘SLOGAN SPECIAL Two men Te i on the IJucreaied Yield PLUS Higher Scoring Points ON 


lhe <4AYy Bakers Flour White House lawn, each supplied with 
a small push cart upon which was a 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. garbage can. They walked about pick- 


Alertness this year to crop characteristics has 
resulted in eliminating major problems for customers 
of The Beardstown Mills. 










SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 85991 
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HARD WHEAT FLOURS 





J 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Beardstown Mille” 





We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MI.utneG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 

















/¢ SYMMETRY ¢ CONSISTENCY OF CRUST ¢ BLOOM ¢@ VOLUME 
¥ COLOR OF CRUST ¢ GRAIN Vv TEXTURE v¥ AROMA /V FLAVOR 

) ¥ COLOR OF CRUMB Jv EATING QUALITY ¥v UNIFORMITY 

ing up papers with a long spear. One 





spied a piece of tissue and started to 








with 
it, wh dden!l t of ¥ 
wind came up and blew the paper | T VA TR YILEA pry MILK SOLIDS 


into the White House through an 
open window. Carefully graded far bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 


pepsin The man became frantic and rushed | [)AJRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, I 
into the building. H turned short- £ , anc. 
TEAnE 6 mete COANE ly after and said: “I was too late He | 100 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 














had already signed it.” 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








BAKE 


SAFE F- 
tZ BAY 
STATE 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
._ CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

ea -  RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UXFA° 




















ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 32 











1. True. Cane and beet sugar are 
chemically the same. If the granula- 
tion of the two sugars are the same, 
no difference will be noted. 


2. False. This procedure is not sat- 
isfactory as it is more difficult to 
produce a uniform loaf of bread. 
Some years ago the general opinion 
was that the best results were ob- 
tained by using this procedure. Proof 
to the contrary has just about elim- 
inated this practice. 


3. True. Sometimes crushed apri- 
cots are added to improve both the 
flavor and color. Usually one No. 10 
can of crushed apricots is used with 
three No. 10 cans of peaches for 
making pie filling to obtain the best 
results. 


4. False. Honey contains about 20% 
moisture, 2% sucrose, 40% levulose 
(fruit sugar), about 34% dextrose 
(grape sugar) and some minerals. 

5. True. Improvements will be noted 
when a mixture of 1 Ib. of nonfat 
milk solids and 5 lb. of flour is used 
for rolling out the crust. This mix- 
ture should be well sifted together. 


6. False. Usually 42% monocalcium 
phosphate is recommended. However, 
if “rope” is present, 1% is recom- 
mended. 

7. False. The average loaf of bread 
will contain about 36-37% water. 

8. False. Depending upon the drying 
process used, powdered eggs will con- 
tain from 3 to 8% moisture. To each 
pound of powdered eggs, 3 lb. of wa- 
ter should be added to reconstitute 
them. 

9. True. Lemon juice has a liquefy- 
ing effect upon the starch in the fill- 
ing when it is hot. After the filling 
has been cooked, the addition of the 
lemon juice helps to cool it faster, 
thereby decreasing the tendency for 
the starch to liquefy. 

10. True. This is the standard for- 
mula. However, some bakers will use 
as high as 3 lb. of sugar with 1 lb. 
of water. “Simple syrup” is used 
mainly to thin down icings that are 
too stiff. 

11. True. The batter should be al- 
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lowed to warm up to room tempera- 
ture (about 75° F.) before the mix- 
ture is added. 


12. False. When the interior of the 
loaf reaches a temperature of from 
130-140° F. the enzymes of the yeast 
are killed and gas production ceases. 


13. False. About 140 lb. of cleaned 
and conditioned wheat is required to 
produce 100 lb. of straight flour. 


14. True. If the steam is left on 
too long, the crust may become too 
thick and tough, due to too much 
gelatinization of the starches on the 
surface of the loaves. 


15. True. The cakes will have a 
more pronounced reddish brown color 
and the fiavor will be somewhat im- 
proved when the cakes are slightly 
on the alkaline side. 


16. False. They should be baked 
in a hot oven, at 410-425° F. They 
should be well baked in order to dry 
out thoroughly. 


17. True. When this ingredient is 
used, declaration to this effect must 
be made on the container or label. 


18. True. It has been found that 
the average cake doughnut will have 
absorbed about 20% fat during fry- 
ing. 

19. False. Gelatine requires a low 
temperature to gel. When put into 
a pie filling that is to be baked, the 
gel becomes a solution. During the 
baking of the pies, considerable fruit 
and juice will boil out of the pies. 


20. True. Other possible causes are 
as follows: (1) Too much moisture in 
the batter. (2) Batter not placed in 
the pans properly. (3) Too much mois- 
ture on the bottom of the pans. (4) 
Grease spots on the bottom of the 
pans. (5) Using a weak flour. (6) 
Not using enough flour in the batter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH PLANT OPENED 
BY LEVER BROTHERS CO. 


NEW YORK—Lever Brothers Co., 
New York, recently staged formal 
opening ceremonies for its research 
and development activities in a new 
laboratory and pilot plant at Edge- 
water, N.J., just across the Hudson 
River from 96th St. 

This action follows that taken last 
April when the company integrated 
all divisions in Lever House. 

Included in the research program 
will be baking and cooking projects. 








A BIG NEW PLANT FOR BETTER... 
°°” MORE DEPENDABLE DELIVERIES OF 
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To serve our customers better in the Midwest and Southwest, 
Hammond has built a big, modern plant in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
Exclusively devoted to the manufacture of Multi-Wall bags, 
this plant is equipped with multi-color printing presses and 
high speed modern machinery assuring economical and effi- 
cient operation. For you, our customers, this means superior 
quality and better service. 

The Pine Bluff plant is located on two trunk line railroads 
and in addition has excellent facilities for. shipment by truck 
assuring our customers in the Midwest better delivery service. 


General Offices: WELLSBURG, W. Va. 


HAMMOND ict 


BAGS 


sar 7 





For Multi-Wall bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


Plants in WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the following cities: 


CHICAGO, ILL. * BLUEFIELD, VA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * KANSAS CITY, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * LIGONIER, PA, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. * NEW YORK, N. Y. * COLUMBUS, OHIO * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





eg You will find—if you don’t already know 
it—that it pays to bake I-H flours. The con- 
sistently finer performance of these famous 
brands is based on wheats of extra premium 

quality, plus an exacting standard of milling 
wo Seeaeele Food and laboratory control. With I-H quality, 
your bread is better all the way. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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With an eye to fashion, the radiant 
new Fulprint patterns and colors 


are designed for instant customer 












designed for 
your customer’s 


6 “lin appeal! FULPRINT BAGS, 





\ offering your cus- 
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». 
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Wa tomers color- 






fast, quality 





cotton cloth, are easily converted for 


so many home sewing 





projects. And for 
YOU, Fulprint 
Bags offer 

a handsome, 
more sturdy container of uniform 


quality. Get the complete Fulprint 


story from our nearest factory branch. Filton 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 





Atlanta » New Orleans » Dallas . St.Louis . Denver , Los Angeles , Kansas City, Kans. . Minneapolis . New York City, 347 Madison Ave. . Winter Haven, Fla. , San Francisco » Phoenix 
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TF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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EDDY BAKERIES, INC. 
PROMOTES JOE McVEY 


HELENA, MONT.—Joe McVey has 
been elected vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of Eddy Bakeries, 
Inc., it has been announced by J. E. 
McConnell, president of the company. 

Mr. McVey joined Eddy Bakeries in 
1935, took technical work at the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
‘ago, and later became superinten- 
dent of the Yakima plant. In 1939 he 
became plant manager at Boise and 
in 1945 went to Minneapolis in the 
same capacity. In 1949 he was pro- 
moted to general sales manager with 
headquaters at the general offices in 
Helena. His office will remain at 
Helena. 

While in Minneapolis Mr. McVey 
was president of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Minneapolis and a director of 
the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 
He is a past secretary of the Mon- 
tana Bakers Assn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAY BOOSTS GRANTED 

VICTORIA, B.C.—Weekly pay in- 
creases of $6, retroactive to Nov. 1 
have been won by about 70 workers 
in three bakeries at Victoria, B.C. 
The new scale places experienced 
male help at a basic salary of $63 a 
week. Experienced female help will 
receive a basic salary of $52 a week. 
The workers are employed by Wes- 
ton Bakeries, Ltd., McGavin Baker- 
ies, Ltd., and Canadian Bakeries, Ltd. 


J. H. BLAKE 
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Riegel Paper Corp. .....-.-cccccecccess 

Bebimeem BE Ge. .nccccccccccccess 75 
Rodney Milling Co. ......-cccccccccces 36 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............- 41 
Russel] Milling Oe. ...cccccccccsccccces 35 
Schultz, Baujan & Co......cccccscccece 75 
UTIIOG ohio 0066 0.000.006.0006 54006008% 6 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 48 
Short, J. B., Milling Co... ..cccccccvcce 54 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc............. 

Springfield Milling Corp. .............+. 38 
Standard Brands, Inc. ............. 30, 31 
StamdarG BNE Ge. .cccccocescscseces 53 
Star of the West Milling Co............ 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ...........-.+. 46 
eck, FF. Wi B Dee. Bibi vccsccceces 28 
Berta, GB. H., Gis cccccvdvvceccseveses 80 


Sugar Information, Inc, 


Tennant & Hoyt Co. .cccccccccccccccces 75 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc.........- 8O 
Tei GtAlO BEIM GO. ceccccccccccccscse 2 
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Union Bag & Paper Cari. ccccccccccecs 
Union Steel Products Co....... COsereene 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 76 
Valier & Spies Milling Co............... 3 
We SS Srcce ence acsarscéespece 75 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc....... Cover 3 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ........... oe ian 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............ 
WEE DEGGE Be Gis nscccccicvccccce 48 
Weer BER BEE Obie ccc viccscces cee 
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Whitewater Flour Mills Co............. 46 
Wichita Flour Mille O60....0.ccccccccces 34 
Wiamee BVOR. Ge. ccccccccccscsccccces 42 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons............ 80 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 

















The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm, 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





xs ~ ~ , zm 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


I 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK 57 








H. C. MEINING 


i239 "hee Tete & CQO. cuicacos ue 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 





J Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


_ 





orresp 


447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR <aases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 














Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR exrort 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 











NEW YORK BOSTON 
475 Fifth Ave. New York,N.Y. PHILADELPHIA LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


‘Blst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. ; 





7 Shanley Avenue 
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IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 





DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 
ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA-57 
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FOR VALENTINE’S DAY 


Last year thousands of bakers 
—in cities and towns all over 
America—made extra profits 
with Sweetheart Cake! What’s 
more . . . Sweetheart Cake has 
proved an outstanding money- 
maker year after year for 15 years. 
We hope you’re among those 
who have cashed in before! 


* But aim for even greater profits 
this year! The 1953 Sweetheart 
Cake promotion is more power- 
packed than ever to help you sell. 


® Again, it’s advertised for you 
by Betty Crocker of General 
Mills. She will devote three of 
her ‘““Time for Betty Crocker” 
programs over the ABC network 
to promote Sweetheart Cakes. 


® Again, your General Mills 
Man has a free merchandising 
“sampler” for you . . . beautiful 
new full-color poster (illustrated 
at right) .. . beautiful cake band 

. new doilies . . . and many 
other things to help you sell more 
Sweetheart Cakes than ever. 


® Get these sales-exciting mate- 
rials from your General Mills 
Man—or mail coupon, NOW! 





> 

° Bakery Sales Service Department 

= General Mills, Inc., Mi polis 1, Mi ft 

r= Yes—I'm interested in the new 1953 Sweetheart Cake 
: promotion. Please have a General Mills salesman call. 
_ 

“4 Bakery Name rae — = 
° Address 

J 

; City 

> State a a 
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